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Huge Gap Between 
What Farmer Gets and 
What He Pays Out © 
Must Be Closed 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT is wor- 

ried because the reports continue 
io show that the purchasing power of 
the farmers is not rising as rapidly as 
hoped for. Hence he has issued spe- 
cial appeals to the bankers and others 
in control of credit to strengthen this 
purchasing power at every point 
possible. Purchasing power is based 
on the proposition that 
each group of the people 
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being shown by a solid black line and 
the prices of the things which the 
farmers purchase being shown by a 
dotted line. Each square, up and 
down, represents 20 points. 

You will note that in 1913, just be- 
fore the war started, the two lines 
coincide. This means that the prod- 
ucts of the farms and the products of 
the factories were exchanging on a 
fair basis of value. Now, let us see 
what effect the war had. The war 
started in 1914. Farm prices felt a 


little uplift, then there was a slump, 
and this kept on until 1916 when the 
world demand for foodstuffs sent all 
prices 


kiting. In 1917, when the 





are able to exchange their 
products for the products 
of other groups, on a fair 











basis of value. The grand 
total of this purchasing 
power is equal to the grand 
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total of production. Goods 
cannot be created by fiat 
or produced by good inten- 
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tions; they are the results 
of work. 

It wouldn’t matter much 
whether prices were high 
or low provided the basis 
of exchange was fair to 
both parties. As a rule, 
high prices have occurred 
during good times, and 
hard times have been characterized by 
low prices. It is therefore the goal of 
the Recovery administration to bring 
about a condition of “parity”—that is, 
to place this nation in a _ position 
where the products of each industry 
can be exchanged for the products of 
other industries on a basis which will 
be fair to all and which will allow all 
industries to enjoy prosperity, through 
the avoidance of overproduction and 
the other evils which have seemed to 
curse us. 

But what is this “parity” that we 
hear so much about? We know that 
the World war upset all conditions, 
ind therefore we should go back of 
that in order to get a measuring unit. 
This unit is known as “the pre-war 
average” and it takes in the five years 
Just preceding the war. 

On the accompanying Pathfinder 
chart this pre-war parity line is in- 
dicated by the horizontal line labeled 
100. Our chart starts with the year 
1913 and ends with 1933. The price 
movements for each year are plainly 
indicated—the prices which the farm- 
ers received for what they produced 
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Special Pathfinder chart showing comparison between the prices ; 
the farmers have received for their products and the prices they But it 
have had to pay for the products of other industries, for the period 


from 1913 to 1933. 


United States entered the war, farm 
prices made a big jump, and they made 
further jumps in 1918 and 1919—and 
even in 1920, which was two years 
after the war ended. 

It was in 1920 that the average of 
farm prices reached the record height 
of 230—and this average would have 
been still higher if our government 
had not placed a limit on the price of 
wheat. Then came a great crash and 
in a single year the farm index fell 
from that height of 230 right down to 
the parity line of 100. This was the 
most tremendous “deflation” any in- 
dustry has ever had to stand in the 
history of the world. 

The reason why farm prices took 
such a tumble at that time was that 
the nations which had been engaged 
in the war had got tired of paying 
such high prices for their foodstuffs 
and had returned to the old basis of 
producing them themselves. After 
every war there is always a false 
boom, and then a depression; then a 
secondary boom, and then a second 
depression. And this principle is borne 
out in our chart. The high farm 
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prices of 1917 to 1920 were the result 
of the war boom; then came the first 
depression, in 1921. The farming in- 
dustry gradually pulled out of this 
depression, and then in 1929 came the 
great crash—which sent farm prices 
not only down to the parity line but 
away down to about 50 below. We all 
know that this second crash was in- 
finitely worse than the first after- 
war crash of 1921. But the financial 
wiseacres didn’t foresee the 1929 crash, 
because all history before that had 
shown that the secondary depression 
after a war would not be very seri- 
ous. Wall Street gambling caused the 
1929 crash. 
Now let us see why the farmer fail- 
ed to have a fair deal in 
249) all these years—for our 
chart shows it as plain as 
boo a turnpike road. Let us go 
180 back to 1913 again, look at 
| the dotted line and see how 
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Then the after-war depres- 
sion came and this index 
line took a big dip. 

never fell any- 
where near so low as the 
farm price line. In fact, 
as our chart shows, there 
was just one period of about four 
years—1917 to 1920—when the prices 
of farm products had the advantage 
over the prices of other products. And 
everybody knows that business boom- 
ed then—simply because the farmers 
could buy. 

In all the other 16 years the farmers 
were being made to pay more than 
was fair for what they bought. In 
fact, as you will note by the chart, the 
prices of what the farmers buy have 
remained nearly up to the war-price 
level until 1930, when they started to 
fall. Even in the present year 1933, 
when prices of farm products had 
sunk to an all-time low of about 50, 
the prices of other products never 
went any lower than the parity line 
of 100. 

This proves that the other indus- 
tries, during the whole 12 years from 
1921 to 1933, have been living at the 
expense of the farming industry. 
Prices of what the farmers have to buy 
have kept on an average 25 points 
ABOVE the prices which the farmers 
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TIMELY TOPICS 


NEW JERSEY WANTS A CANAL 

In these days of public works ap- 

propriations, allotments, allocations or 
whatever you choose to call them it 
is naturally hard to find a state, coun- 
ty or municipality that doesn’t have a 
canal to cut, a river to control or a 
building or two to erect. New Jersey 
is no exception. That state now wants 
acanal. And she is entitled to have it. 
That’s why a committee of Jerseyites 
was sent to Washington to confer 
with Secretary Ickes, public works 
administrator. He hasn’t spent all of 
the $3,300,000,000 public works fund, 
et. 
; But New Jersey isn’t selfish. That 
state Mas long dreamed of and planned 
a canal to connect the Delaware river 
at Bordentown with Raritan Bay at 
Sayreville. The particular idea in 
urging its construction at this time is 
to come in on the public works fund 
for the necessary financial help, and 
more especially to create jobs, help 
business, and help shipping. 

In 1932 the division engineer of the 
North Atlantic Division of the Army 
Engineering Corps was charged with 
making an investigation of the intra- 
coastal waterway for the purpose of 
finding and recommending the most 
desirable route. Col. Edward D. Ar- 
dery, Army engineer stationed at New 
York, has proposed that the canal be 
constructed between the above men- 
tioned points. Advocates claim that 
it would shorten the water distance 
between Philadelphia and New York 
by many miles. 

But since there are no intervening 
lakes or rivers the 30-mile long canal 
would have to be excavated the entire 
distance. It is estimated that to do 
this would cost between $80,000,000 
and $175,000,000. It would take from 
five to 10 years to construct it, and en- 
gineers estimate that it would give 
anywhere from 2,000 to 40,000 men 
jobs. Not only that but it would com- 
plete the inland waterway system 
from Maine to Florida. Its advocates 
are quick, too, to point out thal such 
a waterway would be free from the 
storms which sometimes make the 
voyage down the coast dangerous. 


NAMING NEW SHIPS 


When Secretary of the Navy Swan- 
son and his associates began picking 
names for the new warships to be 
built out of the $238,000,000 public 
works fund allotted for the purpose, 
the task was not as easy as it would 
seem because there are certain Navy 
traditions to be followed and the 
names themselves must be chosen with 
care. But with the construction under 
way they got busy and these are the 
names that will adorn our 39 (two 
being built out of regular naval con- 
struction funds) new “floating forts”: 

Tradition demands that all cruisers 
be named for cities, so Vincennes was 
chosen for the single heavy cruiser; 
Savannah, Nashville, Brooklyn and 





Philadelphia for the four light cruis- 
ers. For the two aircraft carriers, a 
famous Revolutionary battle will be 
honored with one carrying the name 
Yorktown while Enterprise, a popular 
marine name both for private and 
naval vessels, will be on the other. 

The two new gunboats (they also 
call for names of cities) will be call- 
ed the Charleston and the Erie. Cus- 
tom decrees (and very appropriately) 
that the submarines be named for the 
denizens of the deep. That is why we 
find Pike, Tarpon, Shark and Porpoise 
chosen to distinguish the four new 
subs. 

Men who go down to sea in naval 
vessels have their own heroes who 
have made themselves dear to the 
hearts of the sea-faring fighters by 
deeds at home and in foreign waters, 
peacetime and war. These men range 
from the lowest ensign to the highest 
ranking officer and all destroyers must 
be named in their honor. Rear Ad- 
miral Moffett, who lost his life on the 
ill fated U. S. S. Akron this year, leads 
the list. Deeds of some of the others 
date back as far as the Revolution. 
So Monaghan, Aylwin, Porter, Self- 
ridge, McDougal, Winslow, Phelps, 
Clark, Balch, Mahan, Cummings, Dray- 
ton, Lamson, Flusser, Reid, Case 
Conyngham, Cassin, Shaw, Tucker, 
Downes, Cushing, Perkins, Smith and 
Preston make up the remainder of the 
list. 


BANK DEPOSIT INSURANCE 


Appointment of the board of direc- 
tors for the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation to administer the deposit 
guaranty clause of the Glass-Steagall 
bank law serves to call attention to 
the provisions of that part of the law. 
This board consists of J. F. T. O’Con- 
nor, Comptroller of Currency, Walter 
J. Cummings, Democratic member; and 
Albert G. Bennett, Republican member. 

The insurance clause of the bank 
reform act provides insurance for 
bank deposits up to and including 
$2,500 during the first six months of 
1934. After July 1 of next year de- 
posits up to $10,000 will be fully in- 
sured and larger deposits partially, 
that is, 75 per cent from $10,000 to 
$50,000 and 50 per cent above $50,000. 
But after July 1, 1936 this insurance 
will cease to be in force for deposits 
in any bank not becoming a national 
bank or entering 
the Federal Re- 
serve System. 
Also, deposits in 
banks which may 
be closed or in the 
hands of conserva- 
tors at the begin- 
ning of 1934 will 
not be insured. 

An insurance 
fund to be handled 
by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, head- 
ed by the Comptroller of the Currency, 
will be obtained from various sources 
—$150,000,000 from the Treasury; 
$175,000,000 from the reserves of Fed- 
eral Reserve central banks, and an un- 
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estimated sum made up from one-ha}; 
of one per cent of their total deposi; 
to be paid by the banks whose 4d, 


posits are insured. Also the corpor 
tion is authorized to borrow two «d: 
lars for every dollar of cash capit 
it thus obtains. 

All these sources are figured to gi 
the new corporation a permanent fund 
of $2,000,000,000. Then when a ba 
fails the corpuration will form a 1: 
national bank and turn over to 
enough cash to meet the insured <« 
posits of the failure. This will ena} 
the depositor to get his money ji 
mediately. There will be no waiti 
for years and then getting only a sma! 
percentage. Non-member state bank 
which withstand an examination } 
the corporation are included in ||} 
plan for two years. 


WILD FOWL SEASONS 

Open seasons for hunting waterfoy 
coot and jacksnipe in the United Statcs 
this fall and winter will again co 
prise two months in each of six zon: 
starting on September 12 in Wisconsi 
North Dakota and northern Idah 
and closing January 15 in the m 
southern zone. In summarizing 
amendments to the regulations unde: 
the Migratory Bird Treaty Act adopit- 
ed by the Secretary of Agriculture and 
approved by the President, the Bu 
reau of Biological Survey says the 
daily bag limit on ducks has been re- 
duced from 15 to 12, of which num- 
ber not more than eight of any one, 
or eight in the aggregate, may be 
canvasbacks, redheads, scaups, teals, 
shovelers or gadwalls. Possession 
limits are reduced from 30 to 24 ducks, 
and on the excepted species from 20 
to 16. 

No open season for hunting bran! 
on the Atlantic coast is provided by 
the amended regulations. On the Pa- 
cific coast the regulations will permi! 
shooting of these birds, but investiga- 
tions conducted by the Biological Sur- 
vey have shown that on the eastern 
coast a shortage of eelgrass, the prin- 
cipal food of brant, has reduced the 
numbers of these waterfowl to such a 
degree that maximum protection is 
necessary. 

For the first time since 1930 the new 
regulations include cackling geese in 
the list of birds that may be hunted 
during the waterfowl seasons. The 
dates of the open seasons for ducks 
(except wood duck, ruddy duck and 
bufflehead duck), geese (except Ross’s 
goose and snow geese in Florida and 
all states north of Florida bordering 
on the Atlantic Coast), brant (excep! 
on the Atlantic Coast), coot, and jack- 
snipe are as follows: October 1 to 
November 30 in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Ohio, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Nevada 
and the five northern counties of 
Arizona. 

In Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York (except Long 
Island), Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Utah, Washington, Oregon, Idaho (ex 
cept in the five northern counties) anc 
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the northern zone of New Mexico the 
open season is from October 16 to De- 
cember 15. In Wisconsin, North Da- 
kota, and the five northern counties 
of Idaho from September 21 to No- 
vember 20. In Long Island, N. Y., 
Delaware, Indiana, Kentucky, Cali- 
fornia and the northern zone of Texas 
from November 1 to December 31. 
Hunters will have from November 
16 to January 15 to boom them in New 
Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana and Arizona (except 
in the five northern counties), and in 
the southern zones of Texas and New 
Mexico. In Florida they can shoot 
them from November 20 to January 15. 


TO STOP RUNAWAY FARMS 

Uncle Sam is not only taking steps 
to prevent the loss of farms through 
mortgage foreclosure, but is attempt- 
ing to stop the loss of farms by the 
land actually moving away. Ten ex- 
periment stations have been estab- 
lished by the government for the pur- 
pose of finding the best way of check- 
ing erosion and conserving the land. 

To the average non-farmer, land is 
land. Any farmer, however, knows 
the difference between good farm land 
and hardpan; and thousands of farm- 
ers are already trying to eke out a 
living from barren subsoil, the fertile 
surface humus having long since been 
washed or blown away. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates that 
3,000,000,000 tons of soil were washed 
out of fields in 1932, and that 100,000 
acres of farm land were made hope- 
lessly poor. The loss in actual cash 
value is estimated at $400,000,000. 

Erosion is something that is going 
on constantly, and it can never be 
stopped entirely. But the wasteful 
methods of farming used in the United 
States have speeded up the natural 
process. Overgrazed pasture land 
falls a victim to the first hard rain, and 
unintelligent cultivation of sloping 
ground (and three-fourths of all cul- 
tivated ground is sloping) invites the 
water to run off, instead of soaking in, 
carrying with it the fertile topsoil, 
until it is so deeply washed and gullied 
that it is useless. 

Not only is the farmer losing his 
“pay dirt,” but this solid material is 
causing trouble elsewhere. Dams and 
reservoirs are gradually filling up with 
mud washed down from the unpro- 
tected slopes and are becoming less 
efficient in the duty for which they 
were built—the retention of water. 

River valleys are filling up with silt 
and floods are becoming more frequent 
and doing more damage. Bare fields, 
washed down to the clay subsoil, per- 
mit the rainfall to run off immediately 
and increase the volume of flood 
waters, while the filling up of the river 
bottoms with silt gives the channel 
less capacity for carrying the flood. 
_The purpose of these experiment sta- 
tions is to determine the cheapest 
methods of reclaiming erosion-worn 
soil, and for conservation of the 
remaining soil. Various methods of 
grazing and crop rotation will be tried, 
‘S will strip-cropping, terracing, and 


gully control. The plan fits in with 
the reforestation program, the Presi- 
dent’s theory being that up to now 
we have been wastefully exploiting 
virgin resources, but that now we 
should begin to conserve our resources. 


TENDENCY TOWARD ARMS 


Ambassador-at-large Norman H., 
Davis has again gone to foreign soil 
to discuss further the disarmament 
problems. But it is not likely—in view 
of recent European developments— 
that the Disarmament Conference will 
get very far this year. Europe is not 
likely to look fa- 
vorably upon any 
further disarming 
for awhile. Rather, 
the tendency now 
is to arm—not dis- 


arm. 
Germany con- 
tinues to be a 


thorn in the side 
of several of the 
powers as she con- 
tinues in her ef- 
forts to annex Aus- 
tria and to spread 
the Nazi influence beyond the borders 
of the Reich. Then, too, the joker in 
the treaty deal has run wild and prov- 
ed to be a boomerang to France. 
France created the clause requiring 
German army recruits to enlist for a 
period of 12 years which was intend- 
ed to make a weak army but instead it 
has created an army of full treaty 
strength of 100,000 thoroughly trained 
fighting men and a waiting list besides. 

Even if Germany wanted to, she 
could not do much fighting because of 
her lack of equipment. Nevertheless, 
France has completed the fortifying 
of her frontier while Belgium has be- 
gun a like program for the rebuilding 
of her border defenses. Austria has 
been permitted to increase her army. 

The United States has not had much 
luck in getting the other countries to 
pare their navies down to her footing 
so the obvious thing was to build up 
to theirs. Already a $238,000,000 navy 
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building program is under way which 
serves two purposes—bringing our 
navy a little more towards treaty 
strength and also creating employ- 
ment. This will likely prove a kick- 
back at Geneva, 

But our navy will not be up to 
treaty strength by 1935 when still 
further adjustments are due. Uncle 
Sam ranks third in effective navies. 

Our army is in a much worse situa- 
tion, as it ranks 17th after counting 
both the active soldiers and the re- 
serves and entirely disregarding equip- 
ment. Its active strength is 132,000 
men with many of the officers and 
men detailed to other duties. The 
reserve strength is about 307,000 men. 

Since the World war England, with 
an active army strength of 451,000 men 
and 711,000 reserves has spent more 
than 100 millions for equipment and 
modern transportation facilities. 

France emerged from the World 
war with a vast amount of equipment 
and has kept hidden in her ledgers 
the amounts spent for the replacement 
of obsolete or damaged equipment. She 
has an active roster of about 647,000 
men with a reserve of over six million. 

Japan is another nation that has 
successfully concealed the amount of 
money spent for equipment but the 
army budget for the coming year pro- 
vides for 180,000,000 yen or 890,000,- 
000 for “re-equipment.” Japan’s stand- 
ing army strength is rated at about 
225,000 with at least 2,000,000 reserves. 

Italy has a considerable fighting 
force. On the active list are 480,500 
well-equipped soldiers and there are 
more than 6,000,000 well-trained re- 
serves. Russia also has a big army. 
In fact, that country ranks first with 
over 800,000 actives and 18,000,000 
trained reserves. China is supposed to 
have an active army of over 1,000,000. 

—_——___-.. 
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FOREIGN 


ENGLAND 


_An international tribunal of nine 
jurists sat in London to obtain evi- 
dence from witnesses in an effort to 
find where the guilt rightfully be- 
longs for setting fire to the Reichstag 
building in Berlin last February. Five 
Communists accused of the crime are 
held in Germany, but testimony of the 
witnesses at London who have come 
at the risk of their lives tends to prove 
the Nazis themselves are responsible. 
The tribunal in its final report declar- 
ed four of those held were not guilty. 

Prof. Albert Einstein in an inter- 
view declared Germany is in a state 
of “barbaric hysteria,” and that it 
would collapse “of its own stupidity.” 

Norman H. Davis, American Ambas- 
sador at large, held disarmament con- 
versations with Foreign Secretary Sir 
John Simon, prior to the opening of 
a Franco-British-American armament 
discussion in Paris with Germany not 
included in the discussion. 

American Ambassador Robert W. 
Bingham has been appointed perma- 
nent United States wheat delegate to 
the International Wheat Committee. 

While thousands stormed the church, 
John McCormack, noted Irish tenor, 
sang the Ave Maria at his only daugh- 
ter Gwendolyn’s wedding in Bromp- 
ton Oratory, London. She married 
Edward Pyke of Liverpool. 

Anglo-American debt conversations 
are expected to begin in Washington 
on October 5 between Sir Frederick 
Leith-Ross of the British Treasury and 
representatives of the U. S. Treasury. 


ITALY 


The Italian cabinet approved a de- 
cree whereby domestic industries will 
be protected against imports from 
countries with depreciated currencies. 
It is presumed the decree will curtail 
the entry into Italy of American goods 
through increased import duties. 

Raphael Cardinal Scapinelli, the 
Pope’s chancellor, died at Forte Dei 
Marmi at the age of 75 years, 


GERMANY 

The five defendants who face decap- 
itation if convicted on charges of set- 
ting fire to the Reichstag building in 
Berlin have been put on trial by the 
Leipzig Supreme Court. They include 
five Communists—one Dutch, one Ger- 
man, and three Bulgarians. Foreign 
lawyers who asked to be allowed to 
represent the men have been refused 
by the state’s attorney. 

Recent estimates place the German 
unemployed at approximately 4,000,- 
000, a decrease of 1,667,000 since Feb- 
ruary. 

Dr. Wilhelm Frick, Reich Minister 
of the Interior, declared at a youth 
rally at Weimar that Germany refus- 
es “to be treated as the world’s scape- 
goat” and if this practice is continued 
the Reich will withdraw from inter- 
national conferences altogether. 

In a statement issued to foreign 





newspaper correspondents Foreign 
Minister von Neurath declared Ger- 
many would turn a deaf ear to disar- 
mament pleas from highly armed 
states. On the eve of the Franco-Brit- 
ish arms conversations in Paris this 
was seen as a difficult hurdle to be 
overcome. 

Shortened rations once a month for 
every inhabitant of Germany with the 
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The Only Tune That He Could Play 


money saved to be contributed to the 
unemployed has been announced as 
the nucleus of the government’s pro- 
gram for social relief this winter. 

Through the intercession of Ameri- 
can Consul General Messersmith Thor- 
sten Johnson, an American sailor, was 
released from jail where he had been 
serving a six months sentence for a 
slight to Hitler which he claims he 
did not make. 


JAPAN 

Foreign Minister Yasuya Uchida re- 
signed because of ill health and Koki 
Hirota, former Japanese Ambassador 
to Soviet Russia, was appointed to that 
office by Emperor Hirohito. Hirota in 
his first press conference appealed for 
American good will to Japan and de- 
clared he would negotiate a treaty of 
non-aggression with Washington if 
necessary, to continue the present 
friendly relations between the coun- 
tries. 

The army cadets on trial for the 
murder of Premier Inukai were sen- 
tenced to four years imprisonment. 


FRANCE 

French and British representatives 
met at the Quai d’Orsay for discussion 
of disarmament problems. The possi- 
ble solution of the question includes 
four main sections referring to short- 
term military service,. reduction of air 
forces, adherence of France and Italy 
to the London Naval Treaty, and the 
commission for supervision of arma- 
ments. 

Baron von Neurath’s statement of 
Germany’s position on disarmament 
has created considerable uneasiness in 
France, and French newspapers point 
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out the futility of holding arms coy 
ferences as a result of the Reich’s de, 
laration. Official circles, on the oth, 
hand, have indicated a willingness | 
grant concessions to Germany rath: 
than risk her bolting the conferenc, 
altogether. 

The opening wedge in a prospecti 
Franco-Danubian union was ma 
when Minister de Kanya of Hunga; 
and Foreign Minister Paul-Boncy 
discussed the economic situation 
Central Europe and the possibility 
reviving the Tardieu plan of bilate: 
treaties between various Danubi 
States. 


AUSTRIA 


Chancellor Dollfuss’s so-called “c: 
porate state” on Fascist lines has be 
seriously threatened by dissensi 
within the ranks from the two poli 
ical parties headed by Minister of th 
Interior Winkler and Prince Sta: 
hemberg. Each is opposed to the N 
zis, but demands its political creed 
be incorporated in the new constitu 
tion. 

A riot in which 20 were injur 
and 100 arrested took place at th 
rally of the Winkler Peasant Party 
Graz when Nazis broke up the meet 
ing with harmless explosives. 


MEXICO 

The Mexican Senate ratified the 
treaty with the United States for the 
straightening of the Rio Grand river, 
estimated to cost $6,000,000 and giv: 
employment to about 2,000 men. The 
river improvement will prevent future 
boundary shifting which has caused 
legal difficulties. 


SPAIN 


The cabinet of Premier Manuel! 
Azana was forced to resign with a lack 
of confidence following the nationa! 
elections. President Alcala Zamora 
called upon Alejandro Lerroux, 69- 
year-old Republican veteran, to form 
a coalition cabinet. One of the first 
problems confronting the new govern- 
ment was the suppression of a threat- 
ened general strike by radicals. 

Unemployment in Spain is revealed 
to be less than in most other countries 
with the figures given at 285,898 which 
is a little more than 1 per cent of th: 
population of 25,000,000. 


BECHUANALAND 


The flogging of a British subject or 
dered by a native court in Africa fo: 
his relations with a native woman wa: 
upheld by the British commission in- 
vestigating the case, but the Africa 
chief Tshekedi of the Bamangwat 
tribe was deposed as the ruler of his 
subjects. His mother, the Dowage! 
Queen, appealed to King George to r« 
store her son to his throne. 


SWEDEN 


Col. and Mrs. Charles Lindberg! 
flew to Leningrad, Russia from Stock 
holm. A welcoming entertainmen' 
had been arranged by the Soviets, bu! 
it was not official. While in Sweden 
Col. and Mrs. Lindbergh visited th: 
farm of his grandfather at Smedstor| 
and his father’s home in Skane. 
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Cuba Still Unsettled 
as Presidents Come 


and Go— Who's Next? 


Since they ousted the iron hand of 
President Machado, the people of Cuba 
have not been able to agree on any 
one government. No sooner does one 
man assume the office of provisional 
president and do his best to get things 
back to normal in short order than 
there is another coup or he is just 
bluntly asked to resign in favor of 
somebody else. That is what hap- 
pened to both de Cespedes and Grau 
San Martin. (He says you can leave 
off the San Martin without making 
him angry, so when we have occasion 
to use his name again in this article 
we are going to say Dr. Raymond 
Grau or just plain Grau). 

When he took office Dr. Grau was 
faced with the Herculean task of unit- 
ing all opposing factions. He tried to 
bring the rebelling army officers to 
ierms but with little or no success. 
In fact he made little progress toward 
solving the problems in revolutionary 
Cuba. He had too much opposition. 
Those opposing Grau’s regime were 
the factions of former President Meno- 
cal, Col. Carlos Mendieta and the two 
secret societies, the OCRR and ABC. 

Their objection to the Grau govern- 
ment was that it was not representa- 
tive of the political will of the people. 
Through the good offices of American 
Ambassador Sumner Welles and the 
widow of a late Cuban tobacco mer- 
chant the factions were all brought to- 
gether in the widow’s home. Natural- 
ly, the opponents asked that Grau step 
down. They blocked all efforts of a 
coalition government; dissension de- 
veloped between the students and the 
army and the next step was expected 
to be an army dictatorship. 

Along with Grau the oppositionists 
demanded the resignation of his entire 
cabinet. They wanted not only a new 
provisional president but new support- 
ing officials all of whom must be the 
“highest-type of Cubans” having the 
support of all sections of the island. 
To those who have kept abreast of af- 
fairs in Cuba that sounds like an im- 
possibility. But Grau refused to re- 
sign and civil war was in the offing. 

Meanwhile President Grau had been 
beset with increasing disorders in- 
land, strikes of groups of workers and 
threats of a general strike, Communist 
agitation, increasing anti-American 
sentiment, a depleted treasury and an 
army drunk with power which has 
revolted in certain provinces. In an 
endeavor to secure some semblance of 
control Grau issued a decree which 
gave him practically dictatorial pow- 
ers. The manifesto declared the pro- 
Visional government would maintain 
absolute independence and sovereign- 
ly, respect foreign obligations, hold a 
constitutional election, grant guaran- 
lees of safety for accused persons, and 
protect property from confiscation. 

A further article in the decree con- 
ferred on the executive the power of 





a dictator whereby the government 
was given the right to submit “individ- 
ual rights” to “government supervi- 
sion.” Later Grau consolidated this in- 
creased power by dissolving all poli- 
tical parties. With this move the gov- 
ernment became avowedly a dictator- 
ship and stated it would remain so 
until the constitution has been re- 
written. To that end the cabinet in 
extraordinary session voted to hold 
general elections next April 1 for dele- 
gates to the Constitutional assembly to 
rewrite the constitution along more 
liberal lines. But the assembly would 
not be convoked until May 20, when 
and if, we might add. 

Strikes in various sections of the 
island virtually tied up business. Ice 
and beer workers numbering 15,000 
struck for higher wages, as did 3,000 
wholesale grocery workers. They 
were followed by nurses and doctors 
of 15 Havana hospitals. The ware- 
housemen’s strike and that of the field 
workers’ walkout in the provinces 
threatened Havana with a food short- 
age. At Cristo 12 American officials 
were held virtual prisoners by strik- 
ing employees of the manganese mines. 
Workers in sugar mills which are 
largely owned by Americans walked 
out. Coupled with this was a boycott 
on American goods announced by the 
workers. El Mundo, Havana news- 
paper, declared, “all commercial ac- 
tivity of the country is paralyzed and 
national credit has suffered.” 

Increased anti-American sentiment 
as a result of Communist agitation led 
to the withdrawal of many Americans 
from certain centers. The American 
consul at Santiago ordered all citizens 
of the United States to concentrate at 
Rente across the bay. In Havana a 
mob of 8,000 Cubans paraded in noisy 
protest at the United States and Am- 
bassador Welles. At Manzanillo a 
tense situation arose over labor 
troubles. Thus far no Americans have 
been ordered to the warships of which 
there are now 23 anchored in Cuban 
waters. President Roosevelt has in- 
dicated landing forces may be used 
only for the protection of American 





One could never guess what this is or what 


it represents. It is a monument in Wash- 
ington which was made only a few years 
ago from a Cuban memorial to the battle- 
ship Maine which was blown to bits in the 
Havana harbor on Feb. 15, 1898. 
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lives and not to 
damage. 

Despite the din of his crumbling 
house falling about his ears the Pro- 
visional President had clamored for 
United States recognition. He is re- 
ported to have said the government 
would fall unless given an official 
status by the Americans. 
ao. 


GERMAN LABOR CAMP 


In the broiling sun some 700 young 
Germans between the ages of 18 and 
25 work daily in their labor camp 
which is part of Germany’s labor army 
of 250,000 volunteer workers, similar 
to our Civilian Conservation Corps. 
They are attempting to convert a wa- 
ter-logged moorland near Mannheim 
into a fertile garden spot. This labor 
army is the pride of the Nazis for it 
not only reduces the ranks of the un- 
employed, but permits the training of 
national discipline and National So- 
cialist dogma. 

A newspaper correspondent on a 
visit to the camp at Sandtorfer Bruch 
in Baden, which was considered fairly 
typical, found the “labor soldiers” 
formed a cross section of life—peas- 
ants, factory workers, artisans, mer- 
chants, students, and sons of the rich. 

Most of the men were spread out 
in groups over the 150 acres, working 
either on irrigation ditches, cultivat- 
ing the soil, or building a pumping 
plant. Their working clothes are or- 
dinarily gray-green but this will be 
changed to brown to eliminate the re- 
semblance to the military. On hot 
days most of the men wear only a pair 
of bathing trunks and a pair of boots. 

The camp is ruled by strict military 
discipline and as soon as a leader ap- 
proaches the men all spring to atten- 
tion. There is a spirit of cameraderie 
among the men and the leaders, how- 
ever, for the former are required to 
live and work with the others. They 
all get up at five in the morning; ex- 
ercise from 5:15 to 5:30; breakfast till 
6:30; work until 10; have a second 
breakfast at 10 with a halfhour’s rest; 
work again until dinner at 2 p. m.; 
rest until 4; instruction, including 
gymnastics and lectures, both polit- 
ical and technical and taking part in 
singing, bathing, and excursions until 
6; eat supper at 7; with lights out at 10. 

Each man costs about 65 cents a 
day. The food is simple, not much 
variety, and not much of it; each one, 
however, receives a pound and a half 
of bread a day. But they get no pay. 
Still, most of the men in camp regard 
it as a lesser evil than unemployment 
and would gladly leave for a steady 
job. Extra work is given offenders 
against camp discipline, and confine- 
ment in serious cases, while the grav- 
est punishment meted out is dismissal. 
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CURRENT 
EVENTS 


WASHINGTON 


Senator Duncan U. Fletcher, of 
Florida, chairman of the important 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, is cut and bruised when his 
sedan and a truck collide. 

According to his advisers President 
Roosevelt is preparing to seek rati- 
fication of the St. Lawrence waterway 
treaty at the coming session of Con- 
gress. 

Approximately 80,000 students re- 
turn to their classes in the District’s 
public schools. 

E. Claude Babcock, former secretary 
of the Civil Service Commission, is 
elected president of the American Fed- 
eration of Government Employees, 
and New York chosen as the next an- 
nual convention city. 

Because of a jurisdictional dispute 
between trade groups work on the 
new Labor-Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Building is suspended, some 
1,000 workers being affected by the 
layoff. 

Raymond D. Muir, assistant White 
House chief usher, is promoted by 
President Roosevelt to fill the job held 
by the late Ike Hoover for 40 years. 

Meredith Nicholson, Indiana author 
and recently appointed American Min- 
ister to Paraguay, and Mrs. Dorothy 
Lannon, novelist, are married in the 
Washington apartment of Senator Van 
Nuys, of Indiana. 


PEOPLE 

Jesse Isidor Straus, American Am- 
bassador to France, returns to New 
York to undergo a minor operation. 

W. W. McDowell, of Butte, Mont., 
is appointed American Minister to the 
Irish Free State. 

Senator Burton K. Wheeler, of Mon- 
tana, Mrs. Wheeler and their three 








Senator Wheeler in Traffic Mishap 


children are bruised up a bit when 
their auto turns over near Glasgow, 
that state. 

Former Secretary of Commerce 
Robert P. Lamont resigns as president 
of the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute. 

Charles J. Brand, coadministrator 
of the Agricultural Administration, 
resigns. He had been under fire be- 
cause of his connection with the Na- 
tional Fertilizer Association. 

Although Maj. Gen. Ben H. Fuller, 
commandant of the Marine Corps, and 
Secretary of the Navy Swanson had 
indorsed the promotion of Brig. Gen. 
Dion Williams to the rank of Major 
General, a sudden switch gave the pro- 
motion to Brig. Gen. John H. Russell. 
Gen. Williams is slated to retire Jan- 
uary 1. 

Former President and Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover go by train from their Palo 
Alto, Cal., home to Chicago to visit 
the World’s Fair. 

Laura Frech, 22 and pretty, of Cin- 
cinnati, was the 15 millionth person 
to go through the gates at the Chicago 
exposition. 

Jean Harlow, the vivacious platinum 
blonde of the movies, is married at 
Yuma, Ariz., to Harold G. Rosson, 38- 
year-old Hollywood photographer. 
She gave her age as 22, and this is her 
third matrimonial venture. 


SPORTS 

King Levinsky, of Chicago, wins 10- 
round fight from former heavyweight 
champion Jack Sharkey at Comiskey 
Park. 

The new national amateur golf 
champion is George T. Dunlap, jr., 24, 
of New York, by reason of his decisive 
victory over Maxwell R. Marston, 41, 
of Philadelphia and a former national 
champion, at Cincinnati. 

The World series of 1933 is sched- 
uled to open Tuesday October 3, in 
the city winning the National League 
championship. The New York Giants 
won the National League pennant so 
first two games will be played at the 
Polo Grounds, New York, October 3, 
and 4. Should Washington win the 
American League flag the next three 
games will be played at Clark Grif- 
fith Stadium October 5, 6 and 7. 


RADIO 


Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd plans 
to broadcast from Little America this 
winter. No “Okay America” stuff, Dick. 


BANKING 


Ferdinand Pecora, counsel for the 
Senate Finance Committee, announces 
that he is not through with J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., or Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and 
that officials of the Chase National 
Bank, Dillon Read & Co. and the New 
York Stock Exchange will be called 
to testify before the committee when 
hearings are resumed next month. 
However, he says he is not after any 
individual banker but rather the bank- 
ing system itself. 

President Roosevelt orders intensive 
campaign to reopen the nation’s closed 
and restricted banks. The idea is to 
open every closed bank not hopeless- 
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ly insolvent by January 1. So ,,, 
may get that 50 cents after all. [),° 

G. F. Berger, treasurer of the Nor; 
town-Penn Trust Co, tells membe; 
of the Financial Advertisers’ Asso: 
tion that restoration of banking pr, 
tige rests in the development of ne 
and franker public relations. 

Former Gov. Alex J. Groesbeck. «; 
Michigan, agrees to head a “commy))- 
ty effort” to work for the reopenip 
of two Detroit banks, the closing of 
which is now being investigated }) 
one-man grand jury. 


GOVERNMENT 


Secretary of the Navy Swan 
asks all contractors for new nava 
vessels to speed 
up their orders fo; 
material in orde: 
to provide as muc! 
employment 
possible during '! 
fall and winte: 

Secretary of | 
terior Ickes, pu! 
lic works adn 
istrator, asserts 
that neither red 
tape nor bureau- 
cracy is -involved 
in the distributio: 
of public works money and that the 
delay in putting the money allocated 
to work is being caused by “political 
sniping” and the inability of local 
agencies to get started. 

War Department dismisses 28 clerks, 
most of them married persons, and 
plans to dismiss 64 others October 15 

With a view to efficiency and econ- 
omy President Roosevelt approves 
plans to abandon 50 of our army posts 
and improve the other 50. 

Present indications are that half of 
the government 15 per cent pay cu! 
will be lifted January 1. Presiden! 
Roosevelt has ordered a new survey 
of the cost of living index on whic! 
the 15 per cent cut was made becaus: 
he regards those figures as now ou! 
of date. 

In an address before the Control- 
lers’ Institute of America Postmaste! 
General Farley says the day-to-da) 
power of supervision over govern- 
mental spending President Rooseve!! 
has conferred upon the director of th« 
budget has saved the taxpayers “al 
most $500,000,000” since July 1, as 
compared with same period last ye! 

Rejecting President Roosevelt’s r 
quest for his resignation as a membe! 
of the Federal Trade Commission ©! 
the ground that the commission is ‘ 
continuing and independent body nv! 
under presidential control, William | 
Humphrey, who was appointed in 1{2: 
by President Coolidge and reappointe: 
for a six-year term by President H: 
ver in 1931, continues to serve as 
Republican member of that body. 


CRIME 


Watch out for bogus lottery tickets 
on the Cork, Irish Free State, Sweep 
stakes, the Department of Justice ad 
vises. 

Cattle thieves in California and 
Washington use motor trucks to hau! 
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away the animals they rustle. It has 
gotten so bad farmers are offering $100 
rewards for information leading to 
conviction of a rustler. 

Los Angeles City Council now re- 
quires all former convicts to register 
upon entering the city or county, or 
they are subject to arrest. 

Thomas L. Manion, Dallas county 
jailer, and Grover C. Bevill, operator 
of a meat market, are arrested in con- 
nection with the recent escape of Har- 
vey Bailey, notorious desperado, from 
the Dallas, Tex., jail. 

Warden Lewis. E. Lawes, of Sing 
Sing prison, says there are eight crooks 
out of prison for every man behind 
the bars. 


PROHIBITION 


New Mexico and Idaho join the 
parade of states voting overwhelming- 
ly for repeal of the 18th amendment, 
becoming the 30th and 31st consecu- 
tive states to favor repeal. Only five 
more states on the wet side are neces- 
sary for ratification. Virginia votes 
on October 3, Florida October 10, and 
South Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Utah, Kentucky and North Carolina 
on November 7. 

Dr. Clarence True Wilson, secretary 
of the Board of Temperance of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, - still 





Dr. Clarence True Wilson 


thinks that prohibitionists will stop 
repeal of the 18th amendment. 
Blaming the tide of repeal on the 
depression O. G. Christgau, executive 
assistant to the general superintendent 
of the Anti-Saloon League, says that 
as soon as prohibition is repealed, the 
Anti-Saloon League and other dry or- 
ganizations will start a fight to bring 
prohibition back, which they hope to 
accomplish in seven years. 


EDUCATION 


The National Council of State Super- 
intendents and Commissioners of Edu- 
cation meeting at Washington says it 
is the obligation of the Federal gov- 
ernment to aid public schools in states 
hampered by lack of funds. 

According to Commissioner of Edu- 
cation George F. Zook, the elimination 
of child labor by the National Recov- 
ery Administration has taken out of 
employment approximately 100,000 





children, thus placing an additional 
burden on the public schools of the 
nation. Thousands of school officials 
whose schools have opened for the 
fall term find an increased number of 
students and a decreased amount of 
cash to run on. 

Dr. John William Cooper, former 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, warns that “overeducation” is 
America’s greatest peril. 

As a result of retrenchment and re- 
organization 1,300 Chicago teachers 
are removed from active duty and 
placed on the “waiting list.” 

Federal aid for education, not only 
in the present emergency, but as a 
regular policy, is advocated by the 
National Conference on Financing of 
Education. 


AVIATION 


Capt. Frank O’D. (Monk) Hunter, 
one of America’s outstanding aces dur- 
ing the war, who was critically in- 
jured while testing a new type of two- 
seater pursuit monoplane at Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio, has been released 
from Walter Reed hospital and is still 
convalescing. 

A transcontinental night flight trophy 
race is scheduled for October 2 be- 
tween Grand Central Airport, Glen- 
dale, Cal., and Roosevelt Field, N. Y., 
as a part of the National Air Pageant 
scheduled at the latter place October 
7 and 8. 


Rg. F. C. 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
loans the Farm Credit Administration 
$150,000,000 “as a means of assisting 
and cooperating with the administra- 
tion’s program for the refinancing of 
farm mortgages.” 

Norman Baxter, director of pub- 
licity for the R. F. C., is appointed 
director of personnel also. 

Chairman Jesse H. Jones, of the 
R. F. C., confirms reports of negotia- 
tions looking toward an extension of 
between $50,000,000 and $75,000,000 
credit to Soviet Russia for purchases 
in the United States. 

To assist business and industry di- 
rectly in cooperation with the NRA 
program the R. F. C. will make loans 
to banks, trust companies and mortgage 
companies at three per cent interest 
for any part of six months, providing 
these concerns will relend the money 
at not more than five per cent. Chair- 
man Jones says $1,000,000,000 will be 
available for this purpose by October 
1. The interest rate in long term 
R. F. C. loans, including those out- 
standing, has been reduced from four 
and a half to four per cent beginning 
on that date. 


LABOR 


President William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor an- 
nounces that at least 500,000 new mem- 
bers have been added to that organi- 
zation since last October. He predicts 
that the federation’s annual conven- 
tion in Washington the first week in 
October will be the largest in 16 years. 
More than 800 delegates are expected 
to attend. He says the federation is 


going to continue to organize the un- 
organized and that there is “no room 
for any other labor movement” in 
U.S. Also, he says Labor is prepared 
to strike to force NRA obedience. 
COURTS 

Delayed lottery trial of Senator 
James J. Davis, of Pennsylvania, and 
Theodore C. Miller, opens in Federal 
Court in New 
York with Fed- 
eral Judge John- 
son Hayes of 
North Carolina 
presiding. In 
case you have 
forgotten, Sena- 
tor Davis and 
Miller, as offi- 
cials of the 
Loyal Order of 
Moose, are al- 
leged to have 
promoted a $3,- 
000,000 lottery 
in 1930 and 1931. Their trial last 
September resulted in a mistrial. 

Judge Joseph B. David, of Chicago, 
rules that a reproduction in the flesh 
of Manet’s reclining nude, “Olympia,” 
at the World’s Fair, is art and enjoins 
the police from interfering with its 
presentation by Peggy Hahn in the 
“Streets of Paris” side show. 


FARMING 

This year’s crops will yield more 
than previously estimated. According 
to the Department of Agriculture Sep- 
tember 1 indications are that corn pro- 
duction will total 2,284,799,000 bushels; 
wheat, 506,557,000; oats, 687,647,000; 
rye, 23,100,000; buckwheat, 7,100,000; 
rice, 35,200,000; hay, 63,300,000 tons; 
peanuts, 912,000,000 pounds; tobacco, 
1,362,000,000 pounds; potatoes, 294,- 
000,000 bushels; peaches, 45,600,000, 
and sweet potatoes, 69,100,000. 

Farm Credit Administration reports 
that from March to August it made 
loans aggregating $342,000,000, and 
asks 12 Federal Land Banks to speed 
up farm mortgage financing. 
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INVENTS NEW CHEAP 
OIL BURNER 


A St. Louis man has just invented a simple 
new kind of oil burner, It has no motors or 
moving parts and is entirely different from 
any other on the market. This remarkable 
new invention costs only a few dollars, yet 
it is just as efficient as a $400 or $500 oil 
burner, It burns a cheap oil and gives one of 
the hottest, quickest and safest fires known, 
and can be easily slipped into the fire box of 
any stove or furnace in just a few minutes 
by anyone. The International Oil Heating 
Company, Dept. R-124, St. Louis, Missouri, is 
offering to send one of these new oil burners 
on 30 days trial to one person in each local 
ity. They also want agents and spare-time 
workers. Write them at once for free book 
let and free details. 











Study Current Events 


The study of current events is yearly becoming 
more popular. The Pathfinder was the first pub- 
lication to be recognized as the “‘best medium’’ 
for this interesting and important study. Today, 
as for the past 40 years, it is the choice of the 
better institutions of learning. It has won its 
position by pure merit, because it is the only na- 
tional news review that is truly comprehensive 
Rate for five or more copies mailed to one address 
is one cent a copy per week. No orders accepted 
for less than 5 copies or for less than $1. Sample 
copies (one week) for introductory purposes free. 
Address: THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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General Johnson has struck an un- 
expected number of snags in getting 
the good ship NRA under way. As a 
result he is considerably behind his 
schedule. First it was thought that 
the end of August would see the last 
of our troubles; all the big industries 
were to be in line. On Labor Day, 
Sept. 4, Gov. Pinchot of Pennsylvania 
eulogized the coal miners and con- 
gratulated them on the peace and har- 
mony reigning in the coal industry— 
and not long after that there was riot- 
ing and bloodshed. 

After many weeks of wrangling and 
high-pressure arguing on all sides, a 
code for the soft coal industry was 
signed by President Roosevelt Sept. 
18. But the code was not to go into 
effect until Oct. 2. Complaints are 
made that the coal operators have 
been taking advantage of the delays 
in order to stock up with great quan- 
tities of coal, mined under the low 
costs, and that this coal will largely 
spoil the market for coal mined under 
the code. General Johnson says that 
consumers will naturally have to pay 
a good deal more money for coal in 
future, but he can’t say just how much. 

Quite a number of the coal opera- 
tors refused to sign the code. These 
were mostly those in Alabama and 
western Kentucky, who have always 
run their mines on a non-union basis 
and who say they can’t pay the in- 
creased costs imposed by unionization. 
They have also always paid lower 
wages than in the unionized coal dis- 
tricts farther north. 

General Johnson gives warning that 
all coal operators are under the code 
and must obey its mandates no matter 
whether they have agreed to it or not. 
The aim is to put a stop to the opera- 
tion of mines on any cut-throat basis, 
it is said. The selling of coal under 
a “fair market price necessary to 
carry out the purposes of the National 
Recovery act” is forbidden. 

About 450,000 workers are covered 
by the soft coal code. The demand 
for coal is so much reduced that it 
will probably not be possible to find 
employment for all these men. John 
L. Lewis, William Green and other big 
labor leaders declare that the work 
will have to be divided up much more 
and that hours will have to be lessened 
before all the miners can get on the 
pay rolls. There is some talk of 
adopting a regular system of rotating 
the men so that they will all have an 
equal chance to work. 

When the markets will not absorb 
coal, of course the only thing to do 
is to close mines. Oil, gasoline, water 
power and electrification have cut 
into the old coal market frightfully, 
and with coal prices boosted the mar- 
ket for coal will tend to shrink. Coal 
of course is an essential in many in- 
dustries. A large part of the coal 
mined is used in the giant steel indus- 
try, in the form of coke. 

What does the coal code provide? 


It goes into a great many details and 
lays down rules which are intended to 
put an end to the injustices which have 
prevailed in the coal industry for 
many years. 
over 40 hours in any week or eight 
hours in any day. (These provisions 
however do not apply to the super- 
visors, office workers etc.) No person 
under 17 can be employed in mines, 
and none under 16 outside. The 
miners shall have the right to choose 
their own checkweighmen, to see that 
the company doesn’t cheat them. They 
cannot be compelled to rent company 
houses or deal at company stores. 

Basic minimum wages are fixed ac- 
cording to a varying scale for the dif- 
ferent regions. They include: for 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Michigan $4.60 
a day for skilled workers and $3.60 
for outside common labor; for the 
northern part of West Virginia the 
skilled miner’s wage is to be at least 
$4.36; for southern West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Maryland and eastern Kentucky 
the rate is $4.20, and for Illinois it 
is $5. 

The miners are to have the right to 
“organize and bargain. collectively 
through representatives of their own 
choosing, and shall be free from the 
interference or coercion of employers 
of labor or their agents in the desig- 
nation of such representatives or in 
self-organization or in other concert- 
ed activities for the purpose of col- 
lective bargaining or other mutual 
aid or protection. No employee and 
no one seeking employment shall be 
required to join any company union 
or refrain from joining, organizing or 
assisting a labor organization of his 
own choosing.” 

The code gives organized labor com- 
plete control and grants practically 
every major principle for which the 
unions have so long fought. President 
Roosevelt however struck out of the 
coal code a proviso known as Appen- 
dix B, which was a joint statement of 
General Johnson and Legal Counsel 
Richberg attempting to clarify the col- 
lective bargaining clause in the Re- 
covery act. The President said that 
nobody has any power to interpret the 
act or add to or subtract from its pro- 
vision; hence it should stand just as 
written. If it ever has to be inter- 
preted, the interpretation will be made 
by the courts, in the usual way. 

So much attention has had to be cen- 
tered on the coal code that progress 
on the other codes has slowed up. 
Weeks pass and there seems to be no 
final decision on the general policy as 
to retailers of all sorts—the biggest 
class of all. These retail employers 
number 1,500,000 and they employ 
5,000,000 or more persons. 

Many of them have built up their 
businesses on cut prices and bargain 
sales, and are loath to give up such 
practices. The “legitimate” trade want 
to make it impossible for any such 
stores to operate. The only way they 
can be shut out is to declare that they 
must not sell below cost or below what 
is a fair price—and this involves de- 
ciding what a “fair price” is. This 
factor in its turn ramifies to the very 


No employee can work ° 
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bottom of industry and trade. Som, 
manufacturers operate on a very eco. 
nomical basis and can produce good 
for less than the concerns that pay fo; 
tunes out every month to their hic! 
executives and squander great sums op 
all sorts of promotion and publicity 
schemes, thus adding greatly to their 
cost of production. 

Hence if the NRA administration 
should attempt to cut this Gordian 
knot of the merchandisers it woul: 
have to embark on a policy of pric. 
fixing—and this is a very mean jo! 
which it does not want to tackle. § 
the idea is that the warring element 
should get together and agree amon 
themselves on what is proper an 
what is not. The government does n: 
wish to lay down codes except i 
cases where the members of the indu 
try themselves can’t agree. 

Many poeple feel that drugstores ar 
an exception and that they should bh 
treated accordingly. Competing i: 
terests don’t look at it that way, as 
they feel that the cut-price drugstore 
have cut into everybody’s business 
from lunchrooms to electrical appa 
ratus. Even the doctors have protest- 
ed against the drug code as now shap 
ed up; they say that spectacles, trusses 
and false teeth might be classed as 
“drugs” under the rules suggested. 

The usual amount of criticism is 
being leveled at the NRA and its 
works. Senator Schall, Republican, of 





Senator Thomas D. Schall 


Minnesota, said: “The administration 
may withdraw its Blue Eagle from any 
publication it desires, and as all ad- 
vertisers have been forced to become 
members of this illegal government 
racket, they will be forced to withdraw 
their advertising from the publication 
losing its ‘soviet duck’.” 

Yes, the NRA is now so old it has a 
beard. His name is Charles A. Beard. 
He’s an economist and historian, and 
his job will be to help the Consumers’ 
Advisory Board keep the board bil! 
down where the boarders can pay it. 

Supreme Court Justice James A. 
Dunne at Brooklyn denies the Blue 
Eagle Mutual Benefit Society the right 
to incorporate under that name, hold- 
ing that the Blue Eagle belongs to the 
NRA. 

One thing the NRA has helped per- 


(Continued on page 23) 
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PERSONALITIES 


“The screen must provide for adult 
entertainment which mirrors life,” 
said Will H. Hays, motion picture czar, 
at the hearing of the cinema code in 
Washington. As 
president of the 
Motion Picture 
Producers and 
Distributors of 
America he 
voiced a pledge 
to maintain 
moral stand- 
irds in film 
production. The 
man who can 
say “No,” or 
‘Thumbs 
lown” on a pic- 
ture and_ it’s 
scrapped be- 
longs to 30 clubs, social, athletic and 
every other kind. They are scattered 
from New York to Hollywood. He is 
54 years old, a native of Indiana, a 
lawyer by profession, and was ap- 
pointed Postmaster General by Presi- 
dent Harding but resigned in 1922 to 
become Movie Czar or president of the 
Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America, Inc. 

Over six feet tall, thin with straight 
black hair, and deep-set eyes Cuba’s 
new provisional president, Dr. Ramon 
Grau San Martin, is wealthy and a 
bachelor. He has just had his 49th 
birthday and for many years has been 
dean of the Medical School of the 
University of Havana and professor 
of anatomy. For his opposition to the 
government he was arrested several 
limes and finally went into exile in 
the United States in 1932. At Miami 
and New York he was active in the 
revolutionary activities, representing 
the university group. As a member of 
the military junta of five it was he 
who informed President de Cespedes 
that he had been deposed. 

Frederick John Perry, the young 
Britisher who won the American Na- 
tional Tennis Championship, likes to 
catch the public eye. When he ar- 
rived at Forest Hills for the finals he 
made his entrance with a flourish. 
Four motorcycle policemen’ with 
sirens screaming preceded him as he 
entered the grounds in a Rolls-Royce. 
He plays constantly to the grand- 
stand, stopping in the middle of a 
game to smile at someone. He used 
to be known as the man with the per- 
fect strokes but no tennis brains, and 
even Suzanne Lenglen during the last 
Davis Cup matches mentioned his 
“lightheadedness.” Brainless or light- 
headed he showed them all up by de- 
feating the Australian flash, Jack 
Crawford. Fred is a little over six 














Will Hays 


feet tall, weighs around 165 pounds, 
is lithe and quick on his feet. 
Black-haired top sergeant Fulgencio 
Batista is for revolutions every time. 
In the last Cuban upset he made a 
sudden rise in rank, jumping from a 
non-commissioned officer to a colonel 





with the position of chief of staff. It 
was he who engineered the army re- 
volt and deposed the officers then in 
command, so he probably felt he de- 
served .a suitable reward. Batista is 
a dynamo of energy and during the 
first few days after the five-man junta 
held sway he was rushing from one 
place to another holding the army to- 
gether. He is always smiling, is square- 
jawed with a powerful physique and 
of medium height. He is considered 
an outstanding court stenographer. 

Hero of Belleau Woods and veteran 
of 35 years service in the Marine 
Corps, Maj. Gen. Logan Feland has 
retired. For his brilliant work in the 
war Gen. Feland was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Cross, Distin- 
guished Service Medals of the Army 
and Navy and French citations for 
bravery. Prior to the World war he 
had served in expeditions in the Philip- 
pines, Panama, Cuba, and Puerto Rico. 
In recognition of his work in Nicara- 
gua he received three citations from 
the Nicaraguan government. Gen. Fe- 
land is a native of Kentucky, began 
his career as a captain in the Third 
Kentucky Infantry, and had been sta- 
tioned at Philadelphia in charge of the 
supply depot there when the order for 
his retirement came through. 

One of the very first people to pub- 
licly advocate the repeal of the 18th 
amendment was Gov. Albert C. Ritchie, 
of Maryland. When the day finally 
rolled around 12 vears later for him to 
cast his ballot Gov. Ritchie said: “I 
have been waiting 12 years to cast my 
ballot against prohibition, and it is 





"King Albert” of Maryland 


with a deep sense of satisfaction I at 
last take advantage of the opportunity 
for which I have been waiting and 
working for so long.” Gov. Ritchie, 
who is now serving his fourth term as 
governor of the Old Line state and 
may break another precedent by run- 
ning for still another term (they call 
him “King Albert” now), is 57 years 
old, unmarried, and a lawyer by pro- 
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fession. He once taught law at the 
University of Maryland. He is an 
Episcopalian and belongs to the Mary- 
land, Baltimore, University, Johns 
Hopkins and other clubs. 

After many years of making a home 
for her husband in the near and far 
corners of the globe where his work 
led him, including four years resi- 
dence at the White House, Mrs. Her- 
bert Hoover is en- 
joying a pleasant 
respite from pub- 
lic life at their 
home in California 
while her hus- 
band is carrying 
on his research 
work at Stanford 
university. The 
former Lou Henry, 
while not seen in 
public as much re- 
cently, still carries 





Mrs. Hoover on her activities 
with the Girl 

Scouts and with several welfare or- 
ganizations. She is still a faithful 


companion of her husband on his fre- 
quent camping and fishing trips while 
her own constant companion remains 
the same, the famous knitting bag. 
The much-married Eugenia Bank- 
head, sister of the stage star and 
cinema actress, Tallulah Bankhead, 
has announced another prospective 
stroll up the aisle, this time in com- 


pany with Kennedy McConnell, son 
of a retired Scottish coal magnate. 
Eugenia’s other marital adventures 


included marriage three times to Mor- 
ton Hoyt of Washington, D. C., and 
one each for Lawrence Butt, jr. foot- 
ball star, Howard Lee, aviator, and 
E. E. White, of a prominent New York 
state family. All of the six nuptials, 
contracted in 13 years, have ended in 
annulment or divorce. She is a daugh- 
ter of Representative William B. Bank- 
head of Alabama. 

Henry O’Connor, Boston and New 
York artist, is painting a portrait of 
James Roosevelt, eldest son of the 
President, because James’s wife decid- 
ed she wanted him done in oil. 

<>. 
WE BELIEVE IT 

This order was actually made out 
by a druggist according to M. C. Baker, 
of the Lake Worth Herald: 

Three hams. 

Ten loaves of bread. 

One Swiss cheese. 

Twelve cases beer. 

One carton pretzels. 

Three lawn mowers. 

Three dozen bathing suits. 

Three dozen bathing caps, 

Five electric clocks. 

Two baby buggies. 

Two dozen automobile tires. 

Two dozen inner tubes. 

Nine cameras, 

Two dozen assorted books. 

Six punch boards. 

Ten grains calomel. 

oo 


If you intend to hitch your wagon to 
a star, better make sure that it’s not 
going to become a falling star. 
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EDITORIAL 


Judging by the swiftness with which 
that Moley crime survey was made 
there isn’t any crime wave at all. 

gq 

Hitler says he is going to purge the 
Bible of the Jewish influence. That’s 
good. When he gets done with that 
he might revise the play of Hamlet 
and leave Hamlet out. 


q 
Don’t laugh—but a shipment of 25 
tons of pigs’ tails has just been made 
from Galveston, Tex., bound for Man- 
chester, England. Probably those 
Englishmen will make those pigs’ tails 
into whistles and sell them back to 

us at fancy prices. 


q 


It’s a pity the bankers didn’t ar- 
range to hold their annual convention 
at the same time as the Amalgamated 
Association of Hold-up Men, the Fed- 
erated Kidnapers and others of that 
stripe, so as to effect a merger of all 
allied interests. 

g 


SMALL ENTERPRISES START UP 

N THE main this does not seem to 

be a favorable time for people to 
start new businesses. Uncertainty as 
to costs of operation, and especially as 
to whether an article can be market- 
ed at all are naturally holding back 
such undertakings. But there are 
many cases in which the market is al- 
ready assured, and in such cases there 
may be an opportunity to start some- 
thing which will flourish. 

An example of this class is furnished 
by a factory at Martinsburg, W. Va., 
which is now being converted to the 
purpose of making a by-product from 
a by-product. Namely, it will make 
“pectin” out of the apple pomace 
which is left when cider vinegar is 
made. 

Pectin is what makes jellies “jell.” 
It is a vegetable gum found in apples 
and some other fruits. When it is ab- 
sent, the juice will never make jelly, 
no matter how long it is_ boiled. 
Pectin therefore has a large market 
among jelly factories and housewives. 
Put up in fancy packages and under 
fancy names it becomes one of the 
high-hat products which will hardly 
speak to anything under a half-dollar. 


Gg 
Some of the autos that have sped 
past us lately at a rate of 70 or 80 
miles an hour certainly have a bad 
case of halitosis. 


q 


THE NRA STAMP 


RITICS have even been picking 

the new NRA three-cent postage 
stamp to pieces. They say that the 
business man who is shown marching 
with the farmer, the factory worker 
and the woman is not keeping step 
with them; also that the entire picture 
has too Russian a look, and especially 
the scythe which the farmer is carry- 











ing was never made in America but 
is also of the soviet type. 

The NRA authorities say it was not 
intended to have all four people keep 
in step; they were supposed to be in 
such a rush to get things going that 
they never gave a thought to their 
step. The scythe, it is argued, is a 
sort of artistic or symbolic scythe. 
Probably the scythes shown in the 
mail order catalogs were too prosaic, 
for they are different. 

The fact is that the sharp-pointed 
scythe which appears in the NRA 
stamp is the type which prevails over 
a large part of the Old World, not 
only in Russia, but in Scandinavia, 
Germany, France, Spain etc. The 
snath or handle on the NRA scythe 
is not bent in the way American 
scythe-users like their scythes to 
“hang.” 

A person mowing with such a scythe 
would have to bend rather low. That 
in fact is the way they do it in Europe. 
Of course scythes are not used much 
in this country any more, as machine 
methods have so largely displaced 
hand methods, but in earlier days a 
man who could swing a scythe and 
“cut a wide swath,” and stick to it all 
day was considered a real man. 

Much depends on the way a scythe 
“hangs,”—that is, the angle at which 
the blade is set on the snath—and this 
is largely a matter of personal prefer- 
ence. An old story tells how Daniel 
Webster, when he was a boy on his 
father’s farm, was called on to help in 
the mowing. Young Daniel kept com- 
plaining at the way his scythe hung 
and he kept going to his father and 
asking him to adjust it better. Finally 
the father gave up in disgust and said: 
“If you aren’t satisfied with the way 
I do it, hang it yourself!” And Daniel 
hung it in an apple tree and went 
to reading. 


Newspaper headline says “WOOLEN 
HEAD WEDS.” Anybody entering the 
matrimonial state in these turbulent 
times may need a woolen head to sort 
of soften the blows they are sure to 
get if they believe that old fallacy that 
two can live as cheaply as one, 
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WANTED—FARM PURCHASERS 
HE Prince of Wales has sold his 
farm because he found farming 

was too costly a luxury for a person 
with limited income to indulge in. 

Six million American farmers have 
found out the same thing—but they 
can’t sell their farms, because there’s 
nobody to unload them on. 

This little item well illustrates the 
difference that exists between condi- 
tions in the Old World countries and 
conditions in the United States. 
There’s a demand for farm land in 
Europe, because there isn’t enough of 
it to go round, whereas in this coun- 
try practically every state has a sur- 
plus of land which can be bought for 
a song. 

The aim now should be to make land 
in the United States worth something, 
and it will be worth something just 
the moment it is proved that people 


* The Pathfinde,y 
can use it in a way so as to make - 


profit. In all other business a profi 
is figured as a reasonable and nece: 
sary thing; nobody is expected { 

serve the public and do it at a los 

Yet that is the task that has been py 
upon the farmer. This must end. 


q 
TURNING MOTHS TO PROFIT 


HE Federal Trade Commission ha 
put a stop to advertising “mot! 
proof,” “cedarized” and similar ches! 
and claiming that they will keep moth 
out of clothes unless the chest is mad 
of at least 70 per cent of genuine ceda: 
This is good work. Now if the 
will get after the big concerns that se!| 
all sorts of squirts, powders, mot! 
balls and similar substances as pr: 
venters of moths they will save Ame: 
ican housewives millions of dollar: 
in ill-spent money. 


q 


A lot of those “non-shatterabl 
auto windshields we see would look 
better if they were shattered. 


q 


YES, PAY FOR PUPILS NEXT 
VEN the Pathfinder jokes hay: 
more sense in them than much of 
the heavy stuff which the “best minds” 
so ponderously proclaim. We made a 
joke about a schoolboy who expected 
to be paid for going to school. Sony 
of the biggest educational experts in 
the country have taken it seriously) 
and announced that the idea ought to 
be adopted. They say that a great 
many parents can’t afford to send 
their children to schools—which is 
true—and hence that they should re- 
ceive financial aid for that purpos: 
from the government. 
We'll let you know when it’s adopt- 
ed—which we do not believe will be 
very soon. 








DO YOU KNOW THAT. 


The percentage of idleness is great- 
est for both sexes among persons 
under 20 years of age classified as 
gainful workers. So says the Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor. 

There are 20,000,000 widows i: 
India, with between 200,000 and 300,000 
of them under 25. 

There are 2,300 daily newspapers in 
the United States. 

A deer changes color with each 
change of the season. 

Russia’s national defense budget is 
around a billion dollars a year. 

Last Labor Day marked the 40th 
annual celebration of the day as a 
national legal holiday and the Path- 
finder has told its readers about ever) 
one of them. 

The world’s first jigsaw puzzle was 
made by a Londoner in 1790. 

Sixteen persons have perished fron 
heat and thirst in the deserts of th« 
Southwest this year. 

More than 500,000 transients ente! 
New York City daily. 
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MARKETING 


Looking back over the records as 
far back as 1790, we find that the total 
volume of industrial production in 
this country in the four months from 
March to July of this year showed an 
increase of more than three times as 
great as that in any other four months 
in our history. This was the first step 
in our industrial recovery. 

If the country could have gone right 
on from that point we would now all 
be in clover. But the program began 
to “lag” at various points in August 
and September. This was due largely 
to the limited buying power of the 
farmers but also to the continued de- 
lays and disappointments in getting 
the codes for the big industries into 
shape and put in operation. Until 
these codes are working everywhere, 
manufacturers cannot know how 
much they will have to charge for 
goods. Manufacturers and dealers have 
to plan their selling campaigns months 
ahead and hence when anything so 
revolutionary as the NRA recovery 
program steps in and takes control, 
business must proceed cautiously. 

What are called “consumption 
goods,” such as foodstuffs, clothing, 
tobacco and daily supplies, have not 
suffered much; in fact the figures show 
that there has been practically no de- 
pression in such articles. The big 
concerns which sell such things have 
mostly continued to make good money. 
The goods that are still lagging behind 
are the kinds classed as “producers’ 
goods” or “capital goods,” such as 
buildings, heavy machinery, factory 
equipment, chemicals, metals, etc. 

So, while the sales of consumers 
goods have shown a good improve- 
ment, there is as yet little encourage- 
ment in the domain of products which 
require the investment of capital. 
Even after the bankers have been told 
by the President to be more liberal to 
concerns which will have to have 
money to meet the added labor and 
other costs under the “New Deal,” 
these bankers are not responding. 
Hence money is “tight” in spite of the 
fact that it is theoretically abundant. 

Prices of commodities and stocks 
have recently been taking another 
jump forward—but this seems to be a 
result of the threatened inflation 
rather than any actual increase in 
volume of business. Many mercantile 
concerns are putting on huge bargain 
Sales at this time, and these sales are 
bringing some results, as people gen- 
erally seem to believe that prices will 
keep on going up. In short President 
Roosevelt has made it clear, time and 
again, that he will keep prices on the 
move even if he has to resort to in- 
flation or other measures which are 
placed in his hands by the Recovery 
laws. This period therefore would be 
what is called a “buyers’ market”—if 
the buyers had the money to buy with. 
There appears to be no lack of desire 
to buy—but lack of cash or credit. 
We must not forget that in normal 














times upwards of 90 per cent of all 
business is conducted with credit in 
some form—mainly through bank 
checks etc. The actual cash is only 
expected. to carry a tenth of the load. 
But at present people are scarcely 
using bank checks or other forms of 
credit at all. This places greatly in- 
creased demands on cash money, and 
it partly accounts for the fact that 
people nowadays are tempted to keep 
hold of a dollar when they get it, even 
though they know they can buy much 
more than a dollar’s worth with it. 
It is this condition of things which 
is leading many of our public men to 
demand real inflation of our currency, 
controlled up to a point where there 
will be enough cash to do the job 
which is now being side-stepped by 
bank checks. 

The business signs, as usual, are 
mixed—some show fine progress, some 
show no progress and some still re- 
port operations at a loss. Wholesale 
prices rose one per cent in August, 
based on the year 1926 as 100. This 
is a gain of 16 per cent since the low 
point last February. But these whole- 
sale prices are still below 70 per cent, 
so they still have a long way to go be- 
fore they will reach the 1926 level. 

Sales of motor cars are much higher 
than at this time last year—but of 
course they are far below the desired 
normal. Freight car loadings con- 
tinue higher than last year, and the 
railroads are enjoying enough of a 
boom so that some of them are paying 
off some of their debts. The great 
steel industry is almost at a standstill, 
as practically no new orders are 
coming in. 

If you have a gold mine you're pros- 
pering, for newly mined gold can now 
be marketed at the world price— 
which is around $30 an ounce instead 
of the $20.67 which has been the fixed 
price for so many years. Gold dig- 
gers are now so energetic that they 
are even liable to waylay a person 
who has gold in his teeth. Our dol- 
lar is now worth less than 67 cents 
abroad. 

Chain store sales for August were 
an average of 17 per cent above same 
month last year. Electric output for 
last reported week was up 11 per cent 
from last year. Soft coal shows in- 
crease of 20 per cent. There’s a nigger 
in that woodpile however, as it shows 
that the coal operators are rushing 
their production so as to cash in be- 
fore the revolutionary new code goes 
into effect October 2. 

Bank clearings for one week were 
only a little over four billion dollars. 
This was five per cent below a year 
ago—which is proof that the banks are 
not doing their duty. Senator Borah, 
Republican, of Idaho, urges that silver 
be used as a money basis, to help make 
up for the shrinkage of one-third in 
the bank deposit credits in the last 
four years—the total now being re- 
duced to only 40 billions. 

July output of shoes was nearly 
34,000,000 pairs—which was in in- 
crease of 65 per cent over same month 
a year ago. Most shoe manufacturers 
have laid down much higher prices for 
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their fall and winter shoes. The pur- 
pose of the Recovery administration 
is to eliminate all “bargain” types of 
shoes and everything else, as they say 
such articles can only be produced by 
sweatshop methods. Melville Shoe 
Corp. reports August sales 37 per cent 
above last season. Simmons Bed Co. 
reports 75 per cent increase. Western 
Union Telegraph Co., which has been 
having a hard time for several years, 
reports net income of $715,000 for 
July, contrasted with deficit of $800,- 
000 last year. 

Fruit and vegetable crops in the 
Eastern part of the country have been 
very seriously damaged by the con- 
tinued storms. Prices are fairly good, 
but as usual the producers haven’t so 
much to sell. The potato crop this 
year has suffered heavy damage and 
will be below 60 per cent of normal. 

Government éstimates place the corn 
crop this year at 2,285,000,000 bushels. 
This indicates a slight improvement 
from a month ago but about 20 per 
cent less than last year. Wheat is 
placed at 507,000,000 bushels. This 
also shows an improvement in the 
last month but is about 30 per cent 
below last year. 

-_ee————— oO Oo 


DO PRESIDENTS DIE YOUNG? 


Is the life span of our Presidents 
growing less? Our office mathemati- 
cian says that it is after he had made 
some lightning calculations; so let us 
take a look at his figures. 

The average age of our first 10 
Presidents at the time of their death 
averaged a little more than 77 years. 
Then 10 Presidents taken from the 
center of the list, beginning with Har- 
rison and ending with Hayes, give us 
an average of slightly over 67 years. 
Now we take the last 10 deceased 
rulers and we find that their average 
amounts to around 64 years. In this 
list, our demon mathematician did not 
take into consideration any of the 
Presidents that met with violent death. 

Our figure wizard says that he com- 
pared the ages of 10 business men of 
the same period as our first Presidents 
and found that their average life span 
was around 75 years while 10 men 
of recent years averaged around 70 
years. These men were all selected 
at random (and he failed to tell us 
their names). 

These figures may mean little or 
much but at any rate they are most 
interesting. If it is a fact that being 
the head of our nation is too much 
strain, then the practice of the pres- 
ent President in selecting as his aids 
the learned men of the country’s uni- 
versities is certainly worth watching. 
They cannot do his worrying but they 
can lift a big load from his shoulders. 

— oo 

At Sutton Bridge, Lincolnshire, Eng- 
land, there is a hospital fully equipped 
and with a competent staff, but it has 
had only one patient in 50 years. 

a 
THOSE BEER MUGS 


I asked of a man whom I knew, 

Whose complexion was heliotrope blue, 
“Oh, why the wry face?” 
“It’s not rye—not a trace; 

It’s a look that I got from home brew.” 








CAPITAL CHAT 


When Congress returns the first of 
the year (since the adoption of the 
20th amendment of the Constitution 
that body meets on January 3) they 
will hardly know some of the familiar 
old halls of the Capitol. While they 
have been away for the summer paint- 
ers have been wielding deft brushes 
from the basement to the very dome 
of the stately structure. 

Cuban Ambassadors and their help 
at the Cuban Embassy have been 
changing almost as fast as govern- 
ments in the island republic. 

The Army has built 30 fine brick 
buildings for its enlisted personnel 
and officers at Bolling Field across the 
river from the Washington Navy 
Yard, but because of economy cuts 
the men still occupy the temporary 
shacks erected during the World war. 
The buildings are all finished, but un- 
less funds are made available for 
building roads to them, grading around 
the buildings and connecting up the 
electricity they will be vacant for 
some time, These new buildings in- 
clude two quarters for field officers, 
11 for company officers, 11 double 
houses containing quarters for 22 non- 
commissioned officers, a barracks for 
357 enlisted men, three warehouses 
and a combined gymnasium, fire sta- 
tion and guard house. 

The accompanying picture is one 
of the very exceptionable cases when 
a picture doesn’t tell more than could 
be written about it. In fact, it will 
mean very little to the average reader 
if he doesn’t read this description. 
Some folks who have been fortunate 
enough to visit Washington and go 
through the Capitol will perhaps re- 
call having seen something like it. It 
shows a capital at the capital in the 
Capitol. This kind of capital is the 





head or uppermost member of a col- 
umn. And there are many, many col- 
umns with capitals in the Capitol 
building. The columns of the Senate 
vestibule have Latrobe’s tobacco-leaf 





Latrobe’s Tobacco-Leaf Capitals 


capitals like the one shown here. If 
you examine the picture carefully you 
can even distinguish the tobacco leaves 
and blooms. Latrobe’s cornstalk col- 
umns with capitals of corn in the husk 
(sometimes called Jefferson’s corn 
capitals) are at the foot of the East 
Stairway leading to the basement. 
Such capitals are usually Romanesque, 
Gothic, Moorish, Byzantine, Compo- 
site, Roman Doric, Roman Ionic, etc., 
but these are American and have been 
termed the “American order” of ar- 
chitecture. 

There has been loud and long howl- 
ing about the great number of gov- 
ernment employees in Washington 
being dismissed in the interest of econ- 
omy. It is true that a large number 
of persons did lose their government 
jobs. But so many new government 
agencies have been created by the 
“new deal” administration that Civil 
Service records on July 31 showed 
69,991 civil service employees in Wash- 
ington. There are many more now 
and a large number have been ap- 
pointed recently without going 
through civil service examinations. 
It is figured that the civil service and 
the non-civil service employees in the 
capital today approximate the total 
number of persons in Uncle Sam’s em- 
ploy in the city before July 1, 1932 
when the Hoover administration’s 
economy act went into effect. In fact, 
so many new agencies have been add- 
ed to his governmental establishment 
and so many new names placed on 
the pay roll that your Uncle has had 
to get out a supplement to the Con- 
gressional Directory (a volume list- 
ing all government offices and their 
heads) for the first time in history. 

Your capital city is especially noted 
for the great number and variety of 
beautiful trees which line its streets. 
A recent tree census by the superin- 
tendent of the District of Columbia 
department of trees and _ parkings 
shows that there are 113,827 shade 
trees in the city. 

And speaking of trees, plans are be- 
ing made to move two or three of the 
Forestry Camps from colder regions 
to Washington for the winter. There 
is a lot of work to be done in the 
woods in Washington, believe it or 
not. Rock Creek Park, the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway, the 
wooded tract at Ft. Dupont and others 
are in need of cleaning up, getting rid 
of the underbrush, etc., so that they 
may be more enjoyed by the public. 
The personnel of the camps moved 
to the District will likely be housed 
at Ft. Hunt, Va., where the last or 1933 
bonus marchers were quartered. 

Washington recently witnessed one 
of the most amusing spectacles it has 
had an opportunity to see in many 
years. It was the baptism of 135 col- 
ored penitents by a colored revivalist. 
Now baptisms aren’t so unusual, but 
the way this one was staged was very 
unusual. The River Jordan across 
which the sinners were taken by the 
colored soul-saver was the Potomac. 
And they were not taken across. They 
were ducked in the muddy waters to 
wash away their sins (for $3 a head, 


* The Pathfinde, 


*tis said). The ducking was done : 
the tune of syncopated music off +} 
pier at the Army War College. 

The annual report of the Distric; 
Columbia Board of Examiners in V¢+- 
erinary Medicine shows that the Dis. 
trict owns considerable livestock. 
There are 150 head of horses, fiy, 
herd of dairy cattle and 1,200 h 
the latter having apparently miss: 
the government’s hog control slauzh 
ter but most of them will likely mee: 
their fate at hog killing time this f.|! 
Of course most of these animals 
kept at the various District charita})|, 
institutions located in suburban s 
tions. 

President Roosevelt gets more thu: 
8,000 letters a day. They aren’t 
“fan mail,” either. The President cx: 
ries on a large correspondence wit) 
persons all over the country. But his 
8,000 missives a day is a real record 
His nearest competitor in the Whit 
House was the late President Wils 
who during the war got something 
like 800 letters a day. Former Presi 
dent Hoover wasn’t very far behin 
him with about 600 a day. 

During all the years of prohibiti: 
Washington dry agents never got a 
chance to seize and sell at auction a 
single rum boat. But now that prohi 
bition is more than two-thirds on thx 
way out they have just seized and sold 
their first rum-carrying craft—a 42 
foot semi-cabin cruiser. 

Incidentally, arrests for drunkenness 
in the national capital totaled 1,727 in 
August, a new record. 

SS EE 


THOSE UNEASY PAYMENTS 


Auto Agent—We can sell you this 
car on easy payments. 

Victim—My dear sir, that expression 
“easy payments” belongs to the sanx 
category as that other well-known 
phrase, “painless dentistry.” 
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EXECUTIVE 

President: Franklin D. Roosevelt, N. Y., sali 
$75,000 (voluntarily reduced 15 per cent) with $20.( 
extra for traveling and entertaining expenses, $106,( 
for clerk hire, $120,000 for upkeep of White Hous« 
and $63,000 for miscellaneous expenses—or ab« 
$369,000 in ail. Secretaries to President: I 
McHenry Howe, Mass., Stephen T. Early, Va., and 
Marvin H. McIntyre, Ky., $10,000 each. Vice Presi- 
dent: John N. Garner, Tex., salary $12,750 (no liv 
quarters provided). 


CONGRESS 


President pro tem of Senate: Key Pittman, N« 
(no extra pay unless acting as vice preside: 
Speaker of the House: Henry T. Rainey, Ill., sa! 
$12,750. Salaries: Senators and Representatives ' 
receive $8,500 each; former are allowed more t! 
$8,000 for clerk hire and latter more than $4.0 
Party Division in 73rd Congress: Senate—59 De! 
36 Rep., 1 Farm-Lab. House—313 Dem., 117 Ret 
five Farm-Lab. Women—Senate: one (Dem.); Hous¢ 
five—three Dem. and two Rep. Ratio of Representa 
tion: Each state has two senators. House represent 
tion, based on 1930 census, one representative 
each 280,672 population. 


CABINET 


Department Heads (in order of presidential 
cession); State, Cordell Hull, Tenn.; Treasury, W 
liam H. Woodin, N. Y.; War, George H. Dern, Ut 
Justice, Homer S. Cummings, Conn.; Post Offi 
James A. Farley, N. Y.; Navy, Claude A. Swan 
Va.; Interior, Harold L. Ickes, Ill.; Agriculture 
Henry A. Wallace, Ia.; Commerce, Daniel C. Ro! 
S. C.; Labor, Miss Frances Perkins, N. Y. Salar 
each $12,750. 


SUPREME COURT 


Chief Justice: Charles E. Hughes, N. Y., (Rei 
salary $20,500. Associate Justices, Harlan P. St 
N. Y., (Rep.); Benjamin N. Cardozo, N. Y., (Den 
Pierce’ Butler, Minn., (Dem.); Willis Van Devant« 
Wyo., (Rep.);: James McReynolds, Tenn., (Dem 
Louis D. Brandeis, Mass., (Dem.): George Suth¢ 
land, Utah, (Rep.): Owen J. Roberts, Pa., (Rer 
Salary of each $20,000 (Can't be reduced by law) 
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September 30, 1933 ° 


That Compendious 
Mr. Gaskell 


If everybody in the United States, 
instead of only the few rich aristocrats 
who could afford to spend the money 
required for it, had possessed that 
splendiferous book of etiquette known 
as “Gaskell’s Compendium of Social 
Forms,” (published about 1880), this 
present generation would not be so 
horribly impolite as it is accused of 
being. 

Professor Gaskell did not cover sim- 
ply a few little items of etiquette and 
charge a fancy price for his work, as 
his imitators of the last few years 





Steel engraving illustrating a fashionable 
ball of 50 years ago. 


have. His giant volume, bound in half 
morocco at $5, or full morocco for 
$7.50, covered everything under the 
sun in the way of behavior and polite 
accomplishments. 

He told the proper way to milk a 
goat. He described the best way to 
lace up a tight corset, without the 
necessity of using the bed-post as an 
anchor. He included a complete course 
in penmanship—starting with big “A” 
and little “a” and winding up with 
birds and flower pieces, all peri-made. 

He gave model letters which a per- 
son could copy—covering every con- 
ceivable subject. A young man wish- 
ing to make a proposal of marriage to 
a young lady could find just how to 
say it, in Letter No. 37. This model 
letter started in this way: 

“Esteemed Lady: I am leaving for 
the Great West by tomorrow’s train 
and I would wish, before I depart 
hence, to receive some assurance of 
your favor. I realize only too poig- 
nantly that during my absence from 
the scene you will be surrounded by 
suitors who will press their attentions 
upon you. But may I not hope that, 
even though I may be gone, as the 
poet Longfellow wrote, I am not for- 
gotten?” 

This model letter of course would 


not fit all cases. Not every young 
man would be departing for the West 
on the train next day—but Professor 
Gaskell suggested that such passages 
could be changed if untimely. 

The advice he gave on the subject 
of balls and other parties was un- 
doubtedly just the thing in those days 
—and to some extent it might apply 
to the present day. For the benefit of 
those aspiring readers who desire to 
learn all there is to know about eti- 
quette, we quote as follows: 

“It is necessary for every person who 
goes into society to dance well for 
innocent recreation. The ball room 
takes young people away from silly, 
if not bad, influences. The brilliancy 
of the ball elevates rather than de- 
praves the mind. Those who cannot 
give a ball in good style had better 
leave this form of entertainment to 
the rich. 

“The floor, after removal of the car- 
pet, must be polished. Where this is 
impossible stretch a crumb cloth over 
the carpet. Every ball opens with a 
march, then a quadrille, followed by a 
waltz. Wine, lemonade, biscuits and 
bonbons should be provided. The 
French custom of serving soup is fast 
becoming popular. 

“Dressing rooms should be provided 
with plenty of water, soap and clean 
towels. A bootjack and whisk should 
not be forgotten for the men. 

“Never attempt a dance unless you 
know the figures. Dance quietly. Do 
not kick and caper about nor sway 
your body, but let your motion be from 
the hips down. But do not pride your- 
self on your steps lest you be taken for 
a dancing master. 

“Neither by smiles nor blushes 
should the lady betray knowledge of 
hidden meanings that lurk within a 
phrase which the other sex sometimes 
inconsiderately, but often determined- 
ly, introduce. Grimaces which are 
but invitations to flirt should be ignor- 
ed. Remember a bad reputation is de- 
structive to happiness.” 





DON’T YOU BELIEVE IT 





Here are two little inconsistencies 
in some of the cartoon strips reported 
by keen-eyed Pathfinder readers. 

In the first picture the boy is thrown 
from a wagon into a puddle of water. 
The phenomenon 


here is that the 





water splashes up before the boy lands 
in it. In the second picture the hen- 
pecked husband is in the act of being 
struck on the head by a polling pin. 
Anticipating the blow, a huge bump 
rises on the poor man’s head and stars 
fly out in all directions. That cer- 
tainly is fast work in raising a bumper 
crop in the bump line. 
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KNOW ANY BIGGER?> 





Most readers, writes John F. Har- 
mon, Louisville, Ill., are familiar with 
the stories of Kansas storms. As we 
lived some time in that windy state 
we can testify that they do have some 
mighty blows out there. Some peo- 
ple think that the stories about Kansas 
cyclones are only jokes. 

We heard of one man who moved 
from Missouri to western Kansas who 
did not believe in any of the storm 
stories. He hooted at them and de- 
clared that he was not afraid of all 
the storms that ever blew across 
Kansas. He boasted so that his wife 
warned him and told him that some 
great judgment would come upon him 
for his blasphemy. But her warnings 
only made him worse. 

When he saw threatenings of a com- 
ing storm he would go out and shake 
his fist at it and declare that he could 
side track or swallow any cyclone tha! 
came his way. One day all indica- 
tions pointed to a coming cyclone. 
He went out in the yard and mocked 
the on-coming storm. While his mouth 
was open cursing the storm the cy- 
clone broke on him in great fury. The 
full force of it struck him in the 
mouth. His wife and boy looking out 
of the window heard a fearful noise 
and saw him bound up in the air 
more than 20 feet and then drop to the 
ground standing on his feet. 

The storm passed instantly and 
when the wife and boy ran out they 
saw a fearful sight. The cyclone had 
struck him in the mouth and turned 
him completely inside out. 

The frightened boy bridled a near- 
by horse and rode furiously into a 
near-by town after a doctor and he 
was so frightened that he stopped at 
the first doctor’s sign and told him to 
jump on the horse behind him quick. 
The boy was so frightened that he 
could not explain and the doctor see- 
ing that something desperate was the 
matter got on the horse and rode back. 

Now the boy not being familiar with 
the different kinds of doctors had 
gotten a horse doctor. The horse doc- 
tor said when they got there he never 
before in-all his life had seen such a 
sight. The man was still standing 
turned inside out and the wife was 
scared into hysterics. 

But the horse doctor began work on 
the man at once and it took him, the 
boy and a hired hand more than two 
hours to turn him back again and even 
then it was two or three days before 
the man felt like himself. That ex- 
perience, however, cured him of sneer- 
ing at Kansas cyclones, but he never 
got over growling because the horse 
doctor charged him four dollars for 
only two hours work. 

ee 
BELIEVE IN SIGNS 

A sign at Dalton, Ga., reads 
THESMITH MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY 

Perhaps that is one of the many 
sources. 
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SCIENTIFIC 


AUTOS UNHEALTHY 


During the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Automotive Engineering Con- 
gress in Chicago, a physician, Dr. F. 
A. Moss of Washington, told the as- 
sembled engineers that while the pres- 
ent day automobiles are almost me- 
chanically perfect, there is much to be 
desired in the way of protecting the 
health of the passengers in regards to 
eye strain, posture and other condi- 
tions. 

He suggested that the engineers 
might work on a method of eliminat- 
ing carbon monoxide gas from the ex- 
haust which is present to some extent 
in all cars, new and old, causing head- 
aches and so-called car sickness. He 
also told them that they should study 
types of seats that would make for 
comfort and that the closed cars 
should have some method of air con- 
ditioning. 


TO STUDY HIBERNATION 


Secrets of hibernation have been 
carefully guarded by the bear family 
in the past and efforts of naturalists to 
learn them have met with small suc- 
cess. They may be secrets no longer 
if Ranger Childs of Yellowstone Park 
succeeds in putting his plan over on 
Mr. Bruin. 

He will try to persuade a yearling 
bear to take up winter quarters in a 
specially prepared underground den 
apparently only connected with the 
surface by the bear’s own entrance. 
But the joker is that it is equipped 
with a sort of periscope and a listen- 
ing device by which the ranger hopes 
to find out how the bear passes the 
winter. 

Such information must come from 
bears in their natural homes as the 
actions of bears are quite different in 
captivity and in their native habitat. 


ONE WAY VISION 
At last we can watch the world 
without the world watching. us. Fred- 
erick A. Delano, of Washington, uncle 
of the President, has patented a glass 
that is corrugated on one side causing 
the light rays to become distorted and 
scattered. The opposite side is plane 
glass with a clear vision. Either side 
will admit light rays with the same 

degree of intensity, however. 


ANCIENT INDIANS STUDIED 


An important chapter may be added 
to the history of the early inhabitants 
of the American continent after a study 
is made of the skeleton material found 
in recently discovered caves in the 
Texas Big Bend country, and brought 
to the Smithsonian Institution. Most 
of this material was found in a single 
cave near the Pecos river. It includ- 
ed a finely preserved mummy wrap- 
ped in rabbit skins with a basket over 
the head, with a lifelike expression 
and natural method of hair dressing. 

Seven specimens in all were in the 
collection. First study of this material 











has revealed that the science of sur- 
gery was little known as the skeletons 
show evidence of fractured bones that 
had healed with little or no setting. 

These Big Bend people may have 
been some relation of the Basket 
Makers of the Southwest or they may 
have been of a distinct race. They 
may prove to have been very ancient. 
Certainly they antedate the coming of 
the white man. 


ATOM’S MAKE-UP DISCUSSED 


At the summer meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement 
of Science held recently in connection 
with the Century of Progress at Chi- 
cago, the atom and the matter that 
goes into its make-up was one of the 
important subjects discussed. This 
meeting was attended by delegates 
from more than 50 scientific groups of 
this country and nearly 30 representa- 
tives from other countries. One-sixth 
of the distinguished foreign scientists 
were Nobel prize winners in the field 
of science. 

Years ago school children were 
taught that the smallest particle of 
matter was a molecule and later the 
molecules were found to be composed 
of smaller particles called atoms. 





SCIENCE NIBBLES 





Fossil skeletons of two cats that 
evidently existed long before the ice 
age have been found in southern Idaho 
by the Smithsonian Institution. 

Bones of a giant reptile estimated to 
be at least 95 million years of age have 
been found in a mar! pit in New Jersey 
near where other giant animal skele- 
tons have been unearthed. 

Fingernails are being studied by the 
Georgetown university medical- stu- 
dents for the relation that apparently 
exists between the cysteine (a sulphur 
containing compound) in the nails 
and arthritis, of which much remains 
unknown. 

A convenient device in the form of 
a base for the telephone shuts off the 
radio automatically when the tele- 
phone is lifted. 

Many Japanese keep singing crickets 
in cages about their homes. They stop 
singing if an intruder approaches and 
the unusual silence awakens the house- 
hold. Those clever Japanese. 

Many laundries have adopted a 
policy of bleaching clothes by the use 
of sunshine lamps. 

Green scum on the surface of lakes 
takes so much oxygen from the water 
that occasionally the fish will suffo- 
cate, according to a recent discovery. 

Dr. Ditmars of the New York Zoo 
recently secured two vampire bats, 18 
meat eating bats and a number of 
tropical snakes during a recent trip in 
the jungles of Panama. 

Sailors at the New London, Conn., 
submarine base learn to save them- 
selves if trapped beneath the water by 
entering the base of a 200 foot tower 
filled with salt water and working 
themselves to the top. Of course they 
wear special diving suits. 


* The Pathfinde, 


More recently it has been found by thy 
scientists that the atom is compose, 


of a nucleus, electrons and proto; 
Now these learned men are search 
through the atom for still other ps 
called neutrons and positrons. 

The process of breaking up {i}, 
nucleus of the atom is through ¢h, 
medium of a recent discovery, {}, 
“atom-gun” known as the “Deuto 
gun. Atomic bullets are whirled 
powerful magnets until they gathe: 
terrific charge of electricity and th 
are fired into the heart of the ator 
Marksmanship is very poor as on|\ 
one in about a million strikes the tar- 
get. But when one does hit the nuclew 
of the atom it breaks down the wal! 
and releases numbers of alpha p 
ticles. 

It was learned that the next step 
would be to build another gun to uti 
lize the millions of alpha particles | 
breaking down walls more strong) 
fortified and release still more ener 

Electrons may be thought of as 
spinning around the nucleus of tii 
atom the same way planets revolve 
around the sun except that the elec- 
trons follow no fixed orbit or path and 
are apt to stray about. Certain defi- 
nite numbers of electrons revolve about 
the nucleus of each atom, the number 
of course depending on the substance 
of the matter, whether it is composed 
of gold, lead, oxygen or one of th: 
other 92 known elements. 


3.2 BEER NON-INTOXICATING 


A new scientific test for suspected 
drunkenness has been perfected |) 
the chemists at Chicago university 
that is said to be so sensitive to pres- 
ence of alcohol in the blood that the 
presence of 0.002 milligrams of ethy! 
alcohol may be detected. Dr. Friede- 
mann conducted a test for the presen! 
legal three-point-two beer on_ both 
men and women. He declared tha! 
there was surprisingly little difference 
between the blood of a person thal 
had drunk one bottle and one that had 
drunk four. In no instance, he said, 
did the alcoholic content of the blood 
rise higher than one-half the usual! 
amount concentrated in that of intox- 
icated persons, 








AMERICANA 


Trying to appeal to pipe smokers in 
the U. S. A. with a brand of tobacco 
called “Prince Albert.” 

A Chicago judge playing golf (un- 
knowingly) with a Capone gangste! 
and later sentencing him to the work- 
house. 

Americans breaking all national beer 
drinking records by putting down 
1,332,790,698 eight-ounce glasses of 
brew in July. 

Painting pigs with red and green 
stripes to denote which should go for 
tankage and which should be fed to 
the needy in the government’s hog 
control program. 

John D. Rockefeller, jr’s., young son 
going for’an auto drive and running 
out of gas. 
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How the Osage 
Indians Say It 


When the little Osage Indian boy or 
girl crawls out of his bunk in the 
morning the first thing they do is to 
»-ci-ga a-ka in-dse-gthu-zha-bi a. That 
is the way their mother would tell 
them to wash their faces. 

Then they sit down to ga-con-in- 
xtsi wa-non-bthe, breakfast or liter- 
ally, “early morning meal.” In the 
thicket outside they hear ga-con-in, 
xtsi-wa-zhi-ga a-be-hu-ton shra bi a, 
or the early morning song of the birds. 

After that each little girl may play 
all morning with her zhin-ga zhin-ga 
wa-thi-hi-dse, her doll or “play baby.” 

Meanwhile her father may have gone 
io the u-thi-ton-tha u-non-zhi and 
sone away in his e-wa-zhin-no-ge. 
[hat is, he may have gone to his 
sarage, or “wagon with a house at- 
tached to it” and departed in his auto- 
mobile, or “wagon that runs of its 
own volition.” Or he may have taken 
the u-thi-to-tha k’on-ca-gi, the steam 
train, or “something that is controlled 
having great speed,” to town. 

These are only a few of the jaw- 
breakers that must be mastered to 
speak Osage intelligently, according to 
a dictionary of the language prepared, 
after many years of labor, for the 
Smithsonian Institution by Francis La 
Flesche, himself a member of the close- 
ly related Omaha tribe and a distin- 
guished ethnologist of the Smithsonian 
staff. Much of the difficulty is due to 
the effort to express in his own tongue 
elements of culture introduced by the 
white man, but the original language 
was complicated enough. This repre- 
sents the first attempt at an adequate 
dictionary of any of the western 
Siouan languages except Dakota. 

Such a task as learning to count is 
evidently a hard job for the Osage 
child. He must master such expres- 
sions as a-gthin gthe-bthon tse win 
thin-ge, the Osage expression for nine- 
teen, which means literally “ten less 
of one plus ten.” When the child 


comes to twenty-two he must master 
such an expression as gthe-btho thin- 
ba ki-di thin-ba, literally two times 
Expressions involving 


ten plus two. 





One of the most primitive and picturesque 
Indian tribes in this country is the Semi- 
noles who inhabit the Florida Everglades. 

ere we see a Seminole squaw at work be- 


fore her crude hut deep in the Everglades. 


numerical terms often become very 
involved—such as the term for Lent, 
gthe-bthon do-ba-zho, which means 
literally “ten-fours-sleep,”—40 nights. 

The village drunkard is a ha-ci-ni 
gi-tha-gthi, or “one fond of wine.” A 
curious bit of word formation is u-ga 
hon-ba nui-ki-gtha cin, the Osage ex- 
pression for mirror. It means literally 
“themselves - peeped -in- water - glass.” 
The tribe knew nothing of a mirror 
until the white man came, but they 
had looked into the water for their 
own reflection, They coined a word 
for glass and combined it with the 
term for obtaining one’s own image in 
the water. 

An “eavesdropper” is a non-xthon- 
ha wa-non-ko. When a person is sick 
at the stomach he is thon-dse be-shton- 
ga. Trousers are u-thu-gi-non-zhin. 
A flint-lock musket was called a wa- 
ho-ton-the mon-ga-zhe-ga e-gon—lit- 
erally a “gun with a hammer like the 
hind leg of a skunk.” When a youth 
goes courting he is wa-k’o i-thi-gtho— 
literally “with woman thoughts on his 
mind.” 

Personal names, those of the women 
especially, were often rather pictur- 
esque. Here are a few of them cited 
by La Flesche: 

Hin-ga-mon-ge, Feathers Scattered 
by the Wind; Hon-ba-hiu, Passing of 
the night; Mika-k’e-zhin-ga, Little Star; 
Mi-don-a-bi, Sun that is Looked upon; 
Pa-xpi-con-dse, Stunted Oaks; Wa- 
xon-xon, The Shining One, referring 
to the shining of the wings of an eagle. 

The President of the United States 
is the Tsi-go-a-bi wa-ton-ga, literally 
“grandfather-to-all.” The Postmaster 
General is known as the Wa-gthe-ce 
u-tsi gi-wa-ton-ga, or “head of the 
house of writing.” A member of Con- 
gress is a ki-ctu u-mon-thi. 

The Osage calendar follows: 

January, hon-ba stse-dse, or “moon 
of the long days.” 

February, mi-u-ko-dsi, or “the soli- 
tary moon.” 

March, mi-u-ko-thi-ge, or “moon of 
the idle days.” 

April, i-wa-bi, or “moon of planting.” 

May, hiu-wa-thi-xtha-xtha-zhu-dsa- 
bi, or “when the _ sensitive rose 
blooms.” 

June, tse-go-ga-gi-shi-bi, 
the buffalo bull regains fat.” 

July, tse-ki-the-xa-bi, or “the moon 
when the buffalo run.” 

August, xtha-ci-bi, or 
yellow flowers.” 

September, xtha-ci-bthno-ga-ci, or 
“month when all yellow flowers 
bloom.” 

October, ta-ki-thi-xa-bi, or “moon of 
the deer.” 

November, mi-ka-ki-thi-xa-bi, or 
“month of the raccoons.” 

December, wa-ca-be-we-da-tha-bi, or 
“when the black bear gives birth to 
young.” 


Help Kidneys 


If poorly functioning Kidneys and Bladder 
make you suffer from Getting Up Nights, 
Nervousness, Rheumatic Pains, Stiffness, 
rs Burning, Smarting, Itching, or Acidity try the 
guaranteed Doctor’s Prescription Cystex (Siss- 


cYs TEX tex)—Must fix you up or money 


back. Only 75c at druggists. 
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Is Therea Church 


that meets the demands of modern times? 


The answer is YES 


Send for free liberal religious literature 


H. E. DODGE, Station A-531, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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ater Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 


Don’t neglect id Tryatreetest 
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has been givi Sesame 80 —*% their “First Reat 
Night’s Rest.” ite today—a postal will do. Address 
OR. CANNADAY, CO +» 241 Park Square, Sedalia, Mo. 


Quit Tobacco 


Tobacco may injure your health, weaken your 
glands, make you look older and feel older, and 
handicap social or financial success. If you want help 
in quitting tobacco, write John Malick, 178 Coates 
House, Kansas City, Mo., for free information and 
instructions for a simple home method which many 
say quickly aided them to leave off from smoking, 
chewing, or using snuff. No habit-forming drugs or 
narcotics to take. Harmless to use. Reliable over 
Write him today. _ Mo obligation. 
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SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when caused 
by unnatural collection of water in abdo- 
men, feet and legs,and when pressure above 
ankles leaves a dent. Trial package FREE. 
COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, 
Dept. 585, Atlanta, Ga. 
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QUESTION BOX 


How is the gage of shotguns deter- 
mined? 

A lead ball which fits snugly in the 
muzzle of a cylinder bore is the stand- 
ard of measurement and the number 
of these balls to the pound determines 
the gage. The Winchester Arms Mfg. 
Co. gives us the following table of the 
standard bore diameter expressed in 
inches: 











Gage Inches Gage Inches 
4 0.935 16 0.670 

8 0.835 20 0.615 
10 0.775 24 0.579 
12 0.730 28 0.550 
14 0.693 32 0.502 


How much is a hand? 

A hand is usually spoken of in ref- 
erence to horses, It represents a meas- 
urement of four inches or 10.16 centi- 
meters. 

Where is the Holland tunnel? 

It connects the cities of New York 
and Jersey City. It is 9,250 feet long 
and is composed of twin tubes each 
with a roadbed 20 feet wide with a 
clearance height of 13 feet six inches. 
Traffic is one-way only in each tube. 
Work began on this tunnel Oct. 12, 
1920, and it was opened to traffic Nov. 
13, 1927. 


Who was the bachelor President? 


James Buchanan was the only bach- 
elor to serve as president. His niece, 
Miss Harriett Lane, presided over the 
White House as First Lady during his 
term of office, She was left an orphan 
at the age of nine and made her home 
with him for many years, serving as 
his hostess both at home and during 
his diplomatic career abroad. 


Where is the greatest ocean depth? 

Ocean depths are measured by sound- 
ing. Soundings between the Philip- 
pines and Japan have revealed a depth 
of a little over 34,200 feet; near Puer- 
to Rico, 27,972; near Grand Cayman 
Island, about 24,000, and in the Indian 
ocean a depth of 22,968 feet has been 
found. 


Is the present Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins married? 


She is the wife of Paul Wilson, well 
known in New York and New England 
as a Statistician, and has one daugh- 
ter. She uses her maiden name in her 
public life, as it was under this name 
that she became so well known to 
labor and professional groups in so- 
cial work. 

What is ball lightning? 

It is a rare form of lightning which 
appears as a slow moving ball. It 
makes a spluttering, crackling noise 
in transit and upon coming into con- 


tact with a solid object, explodes 
without doing much damage, and 
leaves a sulphurous odor behind. 


These balls as a rule are not large 
and vary from a brilliant white to red 
According to the Weather 


in color. 


Bureau, there are apparently two types 
of ball lightning, one which floats 
freely through the air and the other 
rolls along some object such as a wire 
or fence as if attached to it. Its source 
is not known but experts suggest that 
it may be a form of rocket lightning in 
which the force is spent by the end 
of the discharge. 


How much revenue has been receiv- 
ed from beer? 


From the day it became legal on 
April 7, till June 30, the 22 states 
where sale is legal received $5,803,209 
and the federal government $544,119,- 
739. This does not include the reve- 
nue paid to cities, towns and coun- 
ties in local licenses. Figures are not 
yet available for the second quarter. 


What are navel oranges? 

A type of orange in which the fruit 
encloses a secondary fruit, the rind 
showing on the exterior a navel-like 
pit or depression at the apex, There 
are several varieties of this fruit, usu- 
ally seedless, 


Whichiscorrect, Navajo or Navaho? 


Either way is correct but the recent 
trend is towards Navaho. Both spell- 
ings are pronounced alike (Nav-a-ho). 
They are a tribe of Indians supposed 
to be of Apache origin and they are 
mentioned as far back as 1630. They 
are noted for their beautiful blankets 
and silverwork. 


Which states are represented by 
each star in our flag? 


Our states are represented collec- 
tively by the 48 stars and no star rep- 
resents any individual state as is 
stated by some books and magazines. 








GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Nickname—“Palmetto.” 

Motto —Animis Opibusque Parati 
(Prepared in Spirit and Wealth). Dum 
Spiro, Spero (While I Breathe I Hope). 

State Flower—Yellow Jessamine. 

Area—30,989 sq. mi. (39th in rank). 

Population (1930)—1,738,765 (55.9 to 
sq. mi.; 45 per cent negro). 

Illiteracy—Native white, 5.1; whole 
state, 14.9; negro, 26.9. 

Wealth (1929 est.) — $2,763,000,000 
($1,593 per capita). 

Settled—1670. 

Entered Union—1788. 

Capital—Columbia (Pop., 51,580). 

Largest City — Charleston (Pop., 
62,265). 

Government—General assembly con- 
sists of a senate of 46 members and a 
house of representatives of 123 mem- 
bers. Represented in Congress by 
two senators and six representatives. 

Governor — Ibra C. Blackwood 
(Dem.). Term 4 years; salary $7,500. 

Products—Cotton, cereals, peanuts, 
tobacco, sugar cane, vegetables, fruits, 
lumber, etc. 

Politics—In 1932 presidential elec- 
tion Democrats polled 102,347 votes 
and Republicans 1,978. Electoral vote 
—Democrat 8. 
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Mrs. Cox—Does your husband remem. 
ber the anniversary of your wedding? 

Mrs. Ronan—Never. So I remind him 
of it in January and again in June and 
get two presents a year. 

Mrs. Cox—I think I'll try the same thing 
with my husband. 


Statements by some writers that Pres- 
ident Taft issued such an order are 
erroneous as he issued but two execu 
tive orders regarding the flag and nei- 
ther dealt with state representation, 
Popular belief is that the stars stand 
for the states in their order of adher- 
ence or admission to the Union and if 
this were true the stars would be read 
from left to right beginning at the up 
per left hand corner, then the first star 
would be Delaware and so on down to 
the lower right hand corner where 
the last star would be for Arizona. 


How are cousins related? 


Children of brothers and sisters are 
to each other first cousins or cousins- 
german; children of first cousins are 
to each other second cousins while a 
child is a first cousin, once removed, 
to the first cousins of its parents. 


Why is some rural mail addressed 
R.F.D. and some R.R.? 

Rural mail service was former!) 
known as “Rural Free Delivery” 
hence the letters R.F.D. Officials of 
the Post Office Department inform us 
that this same service is now officially 
designated as Rural Delivery and that 
the correct method of addressing such 
mail would be R. R. or Rural Route 

—_—————»—. 

THE LOGIC OF THE SITUATION 

“Henry,” exclaimed Mrs. Peck on 
evening, “are you aware that for th 
last hour I have been reading you m) 
club essay on ‘Women in Politics’?” 

“Yes, my dear, I know it,” respond- 
ed Henry. 

“But you went to sleep. Is tha! 
showing me the proper deference?” 

“Why shouldn’t I go to sleep? Th: 
superb logic of your arguments met 
every doubt so completely and solved 
every problem so absolutely that I was 
won over right at the start and | 
thought it was not necessary to sta) 
awake.” 

“Well, then, that’s all right, Henry.” 

—————————~— po 

Don’t fool yourself. The fellow who 
said, “every time a man_ borrows 
trouble he pays the interest in worry. 
was right. 
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PASTIME 


FIGURE THIS ONE OUT 

They say “figures never lie.” Per- 
haps that’s what makes them so in- 
teresting, for it is so unusual to find 
something that doesn’t lie—one way or 
ihe other. But truthfully, figures are 
interesting, educational, entertaining. 

For example, here is a little mathe- 
matical difficulty that should keep one 
figuring for a while. Arrange the 10 
digits, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0, so that 
they will form a number that can be 
divided by every number from 2 to 
18 without a remainder being left in 
any case. 

When you have mastered it you can 
have lots of fun having your friends 
try it. In case you have any difficulty 
in solving this little problem the solu- 
tion will be given next week. 


SPINNING THE PAN 

Here is an excellent game for any 
party any time. It is not only inter- 
esting but it develops quick thinking. 
The game is played like spin the plat- 
ter. One player is chosen to spin the 
pan and at the same time ask ques- 
tions. For instance, questions may be 
asked concerning some group of num- 
ber combinations, such as “Three and 
what number make nine?” indicating 
the player to give the answer. The 
player called on must give the cor- 
rect answer before the pan stops spin- 
ning. Failing, he becomes next spinner. 


PUZZLING DOMINO SQUARE 


If you have been looking for a good 
puzzle to keep you occupied some 
time, here it is. As the name implies 
itis a domino puzzle. The ordinary 
domino set, if you have one, contains 
28 pieces. 

They range from double zero to 
double six. The puzzle is to arrange 
the 28 pieces to form a square of seven 
by seven so that one side of the square 
will be bordered by blank squares and 
the dots in all the other rows, hori- 
zontal, vertical and diagonal, will sum 
up to 24. Try your luck. The solu- 
lion will be given next week. 


AFTER-DINNER PUZZLE 


Most people who try and try this 
interesting little stunt will at last tell 
you that it cannot be done. The only 
equipment needed are six toothpicks. 
Hand some member of the party the 
toothpicks and ask him to form four 














Four Triangles 


triangles with them. But do not tell 


him that the triangles need not be in 
the same plane, for if he is a good 


mathematician this will give the trick 
away. 


The accompanying diagram 


shows how the four triangles may be 


formed. If toothpicks are not handy 
matches may be used instead. One 
triangle is formed with three of the 
toothpicks-on the table top. Then the 
other three are placed, one in each 
corner of the triangle with their upper 
ends brought to a common vertex. 


ABSURD PAPER TRICK 

Take six small pieces of paper as 
your equipment for this amusing paper 
trick. Place three of them on the back 
of your left hand and with an air of 
mystery blow them into the air. Now 
inform your audience that you are 
going to show them a new kind of 
magnetism. 

Whereupon you place the other three 
pieces of paper on the back of your 
left hand and ask the audience which 
of the three pieces they wish to re- 
main on your hand when you blow 
the others off. After they have agreed 
upon which one should remain you 
simply place a finger on that piece and 
hold it down while you blow off the 
other two pieces, 








BRAIN TEASER 


When the draft for soldiers to fight 
the World war came along they didn’t 
ask many questions; they just took 
whoever was healthy enough to fight. 
But during the Civil war things were 
different. In those days if a farmer 
had several sons he was asked which 
of them could best be spared. Thus, 
this week’s cranium tickler which may 
take some sons so long to figure it out 
they will be too old for service in 
the next war. 

A farmer had three grown sons— 
Frank, James and Harry Waring. 
Asked which of the sons he could best 
get along without, the father replied: 
“Frank and James can harvest a cer- 
tain piece of corn in eight days. But 
it will take Frank and Harry nine days 
or James and Harry 10 days to har- 
vest the same piece of corn.” This, of 
course, shows that Harry is the slow- 
est worker. However what the ofli- 
cials based their decision on was how 
long it would require each son to 
harvest the piece of corn alone. And 
being good mathematicians they were 
able to figure it out from the farmer’s 
statement. Can you do it? The an- 
swer will be given next week. 





Answer to Last Week’s—Here’s the 
number of sheep each of the four 
neighbors had in their flocks—Jones, 
40; Brown, 30; Smith, 50; and Roberts, 
60. 

————__ —_. -e~= 


NO DEPRESSION HERE 

When a stranger visits the little 
2acific island of Nauru off the Aus- 
tralian coast and mentions depression 
he is given the horse laugh. Nauru 
has only about eight square miles of 
area and a population of less than 
2,500 but its governmental revenue is 
around $98,000 with expenditures of 
around $75,000 and not only do they 
have a reserve fund of nearly $125,000 
but have no public debt. 




















WHERE, OH WHERE, 


Canl Find the Answer ? 


How did ‘‘sandwich’’ originate? 

What is an Admirable Crichton? 

Why is the President’s wife called the First 
Lady? 

Which is heavier, milk or cream? 

What are dungarees? 

What laws were ‘“‘written in blood’’? 

Why is the South called Dixie? 

Do ships sink to the bottom? 

Why does Uncle Sam represent the United 
States? 

How does a frog breathe? 

Why are leases made for ninety-nine years? 

How did ‘‘Jiminy’’ originate? 

Why are some battleships called dreadnaughts? 

When were adhesive postage stamps first used? 


Can you answer these popu- 


lar questions without hesi- 
sii a tatton-—can you dlebose a 
those you encounter in 
' TEN, everyday life with equal 
Ah Ae G confidence and promptness? 
Or. like most folks, have 
you often wished for a con- 
| venient and dependable ref- 
erence work, one that will 
positively settle those tan- 
talizing questions for all 
time—one that you can 
quote as an indisputable 
authority? It is for just 
such intelligent and pro- 
gressive people that George 
W. Stimpson, the world’s 
most inquisitive man, wrote 
“Nuggets of Knowledge.’ 
It is a vast storehouse of 
condensed 
into 427 pages and painstakingly indexed for ready 
reference. You need not do without it any longer 
send only $1.65 and ‘“‘Nuggets of Knowledge’’ will be 
sent postpaid by return mail and your Pathfinder 
subscription extended one full year 
USE THIS ORDER BLANK —- — — 
THE | PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed is your bargain price of $1.65. 
Send “Nuggets of Knowledge’ postpaid and The 
Pathfinder one year to 


= 


data—the net result of years of research, 
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Woman’s Favorites 








SPECIAL CLUB NO. 820 ONLY 
Pictorial Keview _ 
Woman's World 1 SO 
Better Homes & Gardens 7” 
The Pathfinder Save $1.50 


Each magazine for one full year. Send order to 
THE PATIFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


STHMA 














and Hayfever sufferers perma 
nently relieved in 2 to 4 hours 
without drugs or serum. Com- 
plete relief $i—nothing more to eve 


buy. Send $i1—or write for booklet 


“The Truth About Asthma,” 
HOLF'ORD, Minneapolis, Minn. 


free 





NEW HAIR OR NO PAY 

Grow new hair, end dandruff, falling 

hair regardless of your age or sex. 
No charge if I fail. 
Barber, Beauty Shops 
recommend it. My 

booklet “‘Scalp Health” tell all. It’s 

FREE. 

CLARA BELLE ATKIN CO. 


Suite D459, Sexton Bldg., Minneapolis 








The Magazines in these Clubs Must go to One Address 
CLUB NO. 861 CLUB NO. 812 
Household Mag. Woman's World 
Iilust. Mechanics $125 Household Mag. 
Country Home Good Stories $150 
Everybody's Poultry Mag. |lllust. Mechanics 
The Pathfinder Mother’s Home Life 
Gentlewoman Mag. 
_ The Pathfinder 
CLUB NO. 804 CLUB NO. _— 
Woman's World $ McCall's Mag. $ 
Household Mag. Better Homes & 
Good Stories Gardens 
Country Home Household Mag. 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 
Send your name, address and remittance with number 
of club you select to 
THE PATHFINDER WASHINGTON, D. C. 
ALWAYS Send Your Subscription Orders 
for different publications direct to Pathfinder, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and avoid delays and loss of issues. 
Our prices are lowest. Clip any offer you find adver- 
tised anywhere; send same to us together with remit- 


tance and our service will please you. 
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CANNED CHICKEN 

Claiming that the best place for the 
loafer hen that lays no eggs but al- 
ways manages to eat heartily is a 
cozy spot on the pantry shelf, Ruth 
M. Dawson, food specialist of the South 
Dakota Agriculture college, offers the 
following suggestion on the canning 
of poultry: 

First, chickens that are too lean 
are not so juicy or flavorsome and 
should be fed well for a week or 10 
days preceding killing. If they are 
too fat, remove the excess fat before 
canning. Chickens should not be fed 
for 24 hours before they are killed, as 
this improves the flavor of the meat. 
Let the fowl hang at least 20 minutes 
after killing to bleed thoroughly, 
otherwise the meat may darken on 
canning and the liquid on the canned 
chicken become cloudy. 

Wash chickens thoroughly with a 
mild soap and water. Rinse thorough- 
ly and let cool several hours before 
canning. When cutting chickens for 
packing, remove white meat on side 
of the breast bone. Use the bone for 
stock or soup. About a three pound 
chicken, live weight, will fill a quart 
jar. If several chickens are canned, 
can the giblets separately. Do not 
can the liver as it will flavor the meat. 
Wings and necks can be canned sep- 
arately and used later for soup stock. 

It is advisable not to cover the 
chicken with beaten egg, flour, corn 
meal, bread or cracker crumbs before 
frying it for canning, as this delays 
heat penetration into the meat. It is 
not essential that the jars be filled 
with liquid. Raw chicken makes its 
own liquid during sterilization. The 
liquid contents in canned chicken 
should form a jelly when cold. When 
using a pressure cooker process for 
90 minutes at 10 pounds pressure. 


CARING FOR PAINT BRUSHES 


When most folks have a little paint- 
ing to do around the house, shop, or 
barn they buy a new brush. But after 
the first time it is used it is seldom 
of any use to them again because 
they allow the paint to dry on it. 

If you buy a good brush and want 
to get a lot of use out of it never al- 
low the paint to dry on it. Whenever 
you have to stop painting for half an 
hour or more place the brush in raw 
linseed oil. Then when you go back 
to use it all you have to do is to wipe 
as much of the oil off as possible, then 
mix what is left on it with the paint 
by dipping the brush in the paint and 
wiping it off against the side of the 
container. When finished for the day 
put it back in the oil. 

Brushes may be kept in good con- 
dition for several years if they are 
suspended in raw linseed oil in closed 
containers. If this is done properly 
even the fresh paint in the brush need 
not be removed before it is stored. 
However, if you have been using any 





of the flat finish paints and are to use 
the brush again in the near future 
put them in kerosene instead of lin- 
seed oil. Even keeping paint brushes 
in water is far better than letting the 
paint dry on them. 


PICTURE ALBUMS BACK 


Now you can bring out those pic- 
ture albums that were so popular not 
so long ago, and which many good 
folks relegated to the basement or 
attic because they were too old-fash- 
ioned. These records of many happy 
days are now back in style. If you 
have a lot of new photographs and 
snapshots paste them in the book ac- 
cording to age and you will have a 
complete picture record of what you 
did, where you went, and why. 


KEEPING VEGETABLES FRESH 


Green vegetables, including perish- 
ables, such as lettuce and celery, can 
be kept fresh for days if after careful 
washing they are put in an airtight 
container and set in the cooler or 
icebox. People who have traveled in 
warm climates say perishables stored 
while moist in a lard can or similar 
container wrapped in wet sacking and 
set in a shady spot gives equally good 
results. In the latter case evaporation 
does the trick. 


POTASH FOR DRAINS 

Having any trouble with your sink 
drain? If sinks and drains are kept 
in proper condition and treated right 
there is very seldom any need for the 
mess, worry and expense of getting 
them unstopped. First of all, all the 
grease should be wiped from dishes 
before they are washed in the sink. 
After washing the dishes each time 
the sink and drain should be washed 
out with hot soapy water, then rinsed 
with cold water. And once a month 
or perhaps more often if the drain is 
sluggish, a strong solution of potash 
(lye) should be poured down it. This 
solution would make soft soap of the 
grease which is gradually stopping 
the drain. 

The proper way to put in the potash 
is to mix one can with two quarts of 
cold water. Warm the pipes by pour- 
ing through boiling water. Then pour 
in the potash solution. Let that stand 
for half an hour and then pour boil- 
ing water down the drain and rinse 
well. Keep the potash solution off the 
hands and away from finished wood- 
work. Also don’t inhale the fumes. 


COCONUT MACAROONS 


Most of our recipes have been for 
substantials and salads, etc. But as 
school days are here and every boy 
and girl likes something for that sweet 
tooth in their lunch we are offering 
mothers a way to satisfy them. 

Coconut macaroons are especially 
toothsome. They are rather expensive 
if you buy them at the bakery or 
store, but making them at home isn’t. 
Here are the ingredients needed for a 
fair sized batch: One cup of white 
granulated sugar, the whites of two 
eggs, one-fourth pound of shredded 
coconut, a teaspoonful of baking pow- 
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der and two cups of cornflakes. 

the sugar with the beaten egg wh) 
then mix in the other ingredient; 
mold the resulting mixture into | 
egg-shaped balls. Place these 
greased pan or cookie sheet and }).,| 
in the oven. If you want a Jaro, 
batch just double the ingredients. \ 
Pa, you stay away from that maca; 
jar. 


PLUMS FOR FALL 


Plums that are attractive to the eye 
and pleasing to the taste may be had 
from August until well through ()c. 
tober, providing one knows what vy 
rieties to ask for or which kinds ty 
set out in the orchard, say fruit s); 
cialists at the State Experiment S|, 
tion at Geneva, N. Y. Detailed infor- 
mation on the best varieties of plums 
for Eastern New York and the United 
States and on plum growing in 
eral is contained in a recent circula: 
issued by the Experiment Station 
which is available upon reques} at 
that station. 

a ne 
A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


The woman shall not wear that 
which pertaineth unto a man, neithe: 
shall a man put on a woman’s gar 
ment: for all that do so are abomina 
tion unto the Lord thy God.—Deuter- 
onomy 22:5. 

—_—_—— 
HIS INTENTIONS WERE GOOD 


One of the “mediators” appointed by) 
Governor Pinchot, of Pennsylvania 
to go among the mine operators and 
miners and get them to drop their 
grievances and agree to pull together 
was very emphatic when he came t 
the subject of cooperation. What hi 
said was this: “In nine cases oul « 
10 the interests of employers and en 
ployees are identical—yes, I might 
even go farther and say 99 cases oul 
of 10.” 
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LIFE 
Life is a jigsaw puzzle, 
The pieces are jagged and torn; 
We piece them together with weeping 
Till sometimes they’re faded and wi 


A bright bit of sunset we fashion— 
A home where wee children wait, 
Where flowers are blooming and twinii 
And love meets with love at the gate 


Sometimes there’s a storm on the ocea: 
And ships are all wearied with gale: 
But storms have their beauty complete: 
When met with firm courage and sii 


Some pieces are drab, unenticing— 
How gladly we'd fling them away— 

But there’s a place for each fragment 
And the picture is needing the gray. 


No extra pieces are given. 
The rose and the gray interlace 

And lovely the picture presented 
When each finds its predestined p!: 


Life is a jigsaw puzzle 
Cut by the Master’s hand, 

But each little turn and each corner 
Is part of the love He has planned. 


Please put it together with patience— 
Why should we whimper and wail? 
If we blindly mix up the pattern, 
Shall we blame Him that we fail? 
—Mary O*’Har: 
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WOMEN 


EQUAL PAY FOR WOMEN 


Mrs. Roosevelt is urging women 
workers to fight for the same pay as 
men when they do equal work. Ata 
recent weekly White House press con- 
ference the First Lady declared: “I 
think women should use every means 
in their power to prevent the adoption 
of these unequal rates. They should 
enter their protests through Rose 
Schneiderman of the Labor Council or 
Mary Anderson of the Women’s Bu- 
reau or any other proper channel.” 


WORKING LADIES 


The Women’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor has prepared a review 
of the history of women at work for 
the past 100 years. This review was 
written by Eleanor Nelson, of the pub- 
lic information division, to be dis- 
tributed at the Chicago Century of 
Progress. Its main theme is the hard 











row women at work have had to hoe 
all down through the years. There are 
chapters dealing with low wages, 













Patterns may be purchased at 15c each or TWO 
FOR 25c. Fall and Winter Book of Fashions 
containing designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and Chil- 
dren’s Patterns, 15c. Address Fashion Editor, 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 






labor legislation, colored women 
workers, immigrant women workers 
and the women workers of today. 

Among other things the review says 
that in 1870 less than 15 per cent of 
all women 16 years of age or over were 
breadwinners, while today 25.3 per 
cent of all those over that age—one 
in every four—work for a living. But, 
it continues, “in too many thousands 
of cases, at all times, that living has 
been pitifully inadequate. The his- 
tory of women in industry has been 
darkened by the low wages they have 
been paid. 

A hundred years ago it was esti- 
mated that women’s wages in every 
branch of business averaged less than 
37% cents a day, and at that time a 
day’s work averaged 12 or more hours. 
Men’s earnings were about four times 
as much. In 1932, the best available 
state figures, those of New York and 
Illinois, showed women’s’ weekly 
earnings in manufacturing to be $13.75 
and $12.15, respectively. The Nation- 
al Industrial Conference Board gives 
an even lower estimate of the aver- 
age weekly wage of women through- 
out the country, $11.72. 

It also shows what women’s wages 
still lag far behind those of men by 
pointing out that in 1932 “women’s 
average earnings in nine important 
woman-employing industries ‘were 
only 45 to 84 per cent as much as 
men’s.” Another interesting fact re- 
vealed in the review is that the Wom- 
en’s Bureau estimates the number of 
women jobless at 2,000,000. 


HELPFUL HINTS 


Wash your dish towels (tea towels 
to some) daily and dry them in the 
sun to keep them white and free from 
odor. 

Tea and coffee pots should be rinsed 
with cold water, washed with hot 
water, scalded, dried and left open 
after each using. 

An excellent paste for most prac- 
tical purposes can be made by grating 
fine one small potato, adding to it just 
enough boiling water to make it clear 
and boiling for five minutes. 

A good lamp, a comfortable chair 
and some good books will tempt most 
children to read. 

An occasional application of oil will 
prevent leather in chairs and suit- 
cases cracking. 

The discolored interiors of aluminum 
pans can be cleaned by cooking 
tomatoes in them. 

Clothespins (the spring variety) 
with the names printed on in ink make 
good napkin tags. 

Oatmeal on a dampened cloth will 
clean white paint. 

Try dipping the knife in boiling 
water before cutting cake or pie. 

A moistened sponge sprinkled with 
bird seed will grow what looks like 
a green ball—just an oddity. 

——_—_. go 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 


The power of beauty will sooner 
transform honesty from what it is to 
a bawd than the force of honesty can 
translate beauty into his likeness. 

—Hamlet, Act III, Scene 1. 
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AMAZING INVENTION—New Radi- 
ant Heater. Burns 96% air. 
Makes its own gas. No piping. 
Noinstallation. Gives roomful 
4 ©6of clean, healthful, yma | heat, 
like sunshine, for i cents an hour. 
’ Hotter than gasor electricity, at1-10th 


the cost. Easy to light a fo 


No smoke. No soot or ashes. 
sertahto—carer * it anywhere. Low 


30-DAYS’ TRIAL 


Liberal Offer. Try it 30 days 
at our expense. Write at once 
for special, introductory, low- — 
offer and no-risk trial — 
nity. Noobligation. Sen 
THE AKRON LAMP —" 
929 High Street, Akron, Ohic 


STOP SUFFERING 


from Female Weakness, Backache, 
Stomach Trouble, Constipation, 
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The Natural Body Grace ends 
i) sleepless nights, frazzled nerves, pain and 
i) strain, ete., which are the result of incor- 
’ — posture misplaced organs, improper- 
fly supported abdomen, strained muscles 
7 or ligaments, weak back orspine. Straight- 
7 ens, strengthens and supports. Replaces 
; misplaced organs. Comfortable, easy to 
[] wear. Over satisfied users—men, women! 
roved 
card for tee tet 

(a6) 


y trial 
THE NATURAL BODY eanes co. 
963 Resh Building. LIMA, 


Why Suffer with 
Skin Troubles when 


Cutieura 


Quickly Heals 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. Address: 
“Outicura,” Dept. 6B, Malden, Mass. 
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A Baby For You? 


If you are denied the blessing of a baby all your 
own and yearn for a baby’s arms and a baby’s 
smile do not give up hope. Just write in confidence 
to Mrs. Mildred Owens, 1614 Coates House, Kansas 
City, Mo., and she will tell you about a simple home 
method that helped her after being denied 15 yrs. 
Many others say this has helped bless their lives. 
Write now and try for this wonderful happiness. 


Special Offers 


Just note the really worthwhile savings you can make 
if you order your magazines now. Such special low 
prices cannot be guaranteed for any length of time— 
so you better ORDER NOW 








CLUB NO. 808 CLUB NO. 827 
Pictorial Review Screen Play 
Country Home Delineator 





Gentlewoman Mag. 
Home Friend 
The Pathfinder 


Woman's World 
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Hollywood Movie $ 
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Good Stories 


The Pathfinder 
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Screen Book 
CLUB BNO. 41 $a 
McCall's Mag. $ 
Better Homes & 150 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 


CLUB NO. 831 
Delineator $ 00 
Pictorial Review ? 
The Pathinéer = 
Liberty Mag. 50 
Gardens Modern Mag. 2 
Good Stories and Inventions 
Magazines must go to one address—each for one year. 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, - D. C. 
Yes, this is actually the greatest magazine bargain 
offered in many years—S$4 worth for only $2.00 


Delineator 


SPECIAL CLUB NO. 522 
McCall's Magazine 
Pictorial Review 


aig Only SQOe 


Address THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D. C. 





Extra Special 
ie BOO 


This low price guaranteed for 30 days only 
THE PATHFINDER 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Huge Gap Between 
What Farmer Gets and 
What He Pays Out 


(Continued from page 1) 


were receiving for what they pro- 
duced. Then how could the farming 
population of 30,000,000 people, and 
the other 30,000,000 or so people who 
depend on the farming industry, be 
expected to purchase the products of 
the other industries? 

Every time the prices of farm prod- 
ucts have made a start upward the 
big business interests have seen this 
and have boosted their own prices 
correspondingly. They have paid big 
dividends, salaries and rake-offs. On 
this account the prices of general com- 
modities have remained always just 
out of reach of that half of our popu- 
lation that is classed as rural. 

It is true that our chart shows that 
the index line of farm prices has taken 
an upward turn during 1933—but you 
will notice that the line showing the 
prices of what the farmer wants to 
buy has also taken a turn upward. 
This indicates that, unless drastic 
measures are taken, the big indus- 
trialists are going to repeat the history 
of the last 12 years, and keep boosting 
their prices just enough to keep them 
out of the reach of the masses of the 
people. They have their own reason 
for doing this—which is greed. 

The farm price line Aug. 15 was 72 
while the commodity line was 112— 
which proves that there is still a GAP 
of 40 POINTS between the farmers’ 
income and the farmers’ buying power 
in terms of other products. 

It was originally intended to bring 
relief to the farming industry, for the 
plain reason that that industry was by 
far the worst hit of all. The purpose 
was thus to build up the total buying 
power of the people from the bottom 
—which is the logical way. Then the 
buying could have started at the same 
point, and it would have worked its 
way up through the other industries. 
But it seems that the farmers are now 
again having to bear the brunt of the 
knocks, just as they have for years. 

Many demands are being made now 
that this condition should be reme- 
died by heavy doses of inflation. In- 
flation would raise prices of course; 
in fact the mere threat of inflation has 
already done this. But inflation, while 
raising the prices of farm products, 
would raise the prices of all other 
products just to the same degree. That 
is why Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace has been telling the farmers that 
inflation is not a true remedy and 
that something very much more funda- 
mental must be developed. 

Advertising & Selling magazine is 
publishing a series of articles on the 
subject: “Is the Farmer Ready to 
Buy?” One of these articles throws 
important light on what we are now 
considering. It says: 

“A chorus of eager voices says the 
farmer’s head is up again—that he is 
ready to buy, But before we join in 


the chorus, let’s see if the song rings 
true. Paradoxical as it may seem, all 
the published statistics, all the star- 
tling tales of regained farm wealth, 
cannot and do not tell us what we 
need to know. Cold, prosaic truth taps 
us on the shoulder and points out that 
farm selling isn’t a mere matter of 
discovering that the farmer is making 


money. The problem is not as simple 
as that. We’ve been talking in mil- 
lions. It looks as if we might sweep 


into the market with our product and 
enjoy remarkable sales. But let’s not 
be too quickly beguiled by the siren 
songs. Before we jump, let’s sift 
these big figures down into terms of 
the individual farmer. The farm mar- 
ket has its ups and downs. But it’s a 
huge market, not to be passed off 
lightly. It deserves and commands the 
same respect, study and _ research 
which is given to the general market.” 
Bear in mind, the article in Adver- 
tising & Selling was not written to ap- 
peal to farmers; it was intended as 
sound advice to manufacturers and 
others who are searching for wider 
markets for their products. The moral 
of it is that these big industrial lead- 
ers will have to learn to cater to the 
farm market. This means that the 
farmers will have to be given better 
prices for what they produce, so that 
they will have the wherewithal to 
purchase the products of the other 
industries. Unless this basic mass 
market is built up in a sympathetic 
and intelligent way, this country will 
indeed be headed for another crash 
for the bottom will drop out. 
> _____ 


HORSE AND BUGGY ETIQUETTE 


People who are in doubt about how 
to behave on all sorts of occasions can 
always fall back on that sure-fire ad- 
viser called “Hill’s Manual,” edition 
of 1880. This book was sold by the 
old-time book agents, at $5 a copy. 
The agent would visit a school and 
get the teacher to let him talk to the 
students and show them the splendid 
wood engravings with which the man- 
ual was embellished. Even pupils 
whose families could not afford an 
appropriation of $5 for such purposes 
got a great deal of benefit just from 
peeking through the pages of this 
humdinger among social reference 
works. Millions of Americans pattern- 
ed their whole future life according 
to the elegant rules by Mr. Hill. 

Now that autos are being dismantled 
and the populace are going back to 
horses and mules it is important to see 
what Hill’s Manual has to say about 
“the etiquette of carriage riding.” In 
helping a lady into a carriage, the 
gentleman gently and gracefully as- 
sists her. He should not handle her 
as if she was a sack of potatoes. She 
enters the carriage first, and when 
alighting it is she who descends first. 

He should see that her skirts or 
shawl are not caught in the wheels. 
It is proper for him to wear a high 
hat if it is a pleasure ride—but he 
should not think so much _ about his 
own looks that he forgets to keep a 
firm hold on the lines. He should not 
use the whip on the horses, but may 
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In the Good Old Days 


have one along in order to shoo flics 
off the steeds if it is the fly season. 

He must on all occasions presery; 
his gentlemanly behavior. He should 
not stop his rig in front of a sak 
or at a corner where loafers loiter and 
make remarks. Nor should he bani, 
greetings or jibes with his friends 
whom they may pass. He should not 
try to show off too much, even though 
the lady may be a belle. He should 
not expect her to alight in a muddy) 
place but should drive up to a horse 
block for the purpose. 

After the lady has alighted at her 
place of residence, she may say to 
him: “Thanks for the buggy ride!” 
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MOTION LAID ON THE TABLE 


President of Ladies’ Afternoon 
Bridge Club—Now, ladies, it has been 
moved and seconded that this after- 
noon we shall not do any talking dur- 
ing the game. What shall we do with 
the motion? 

Chorus of Voices—I vote that we 
discuss it while we play. 

—_——_—___--_ 
AN UNWELCOME VISITOR 


There’s an old man visiting our country, 
Some never saw him before. 
He is calling upon the gentry, 
And barely missing a door. 
He came without being invited, 
And he’s reluctant in taking his leave; 
I’m sure we will all be delighted, 
When the notice “He’s gone” we re- 
ceive. 


His face is wrinkled and haggard, 
His clothes are all tattered and torn, 
He walks with the step of a laggard, 
And is bent with the load he has borne; 
There is woe in his every expression, 
But it seems like no fault of his; 
The old man’s name is “Depression,” 
He’s the offspring of Greed and “Big 
Biz.”—P. P. 








Latest Fashions Described 





7957—A practical frock designed for 36, 38, 40, 42 
44, 46, 48, 50 and 52 inches bust measure. A 44 inc! 
design requires 434 yards of 32 inch material to 
gether with 3% yard of contrasting material. vit 
long sleeves 54% yards. 

7984—A distinctive style designed for 34, 36, 38, 40 
42 and 44 inches bust measure. A 38 inch design ré 
quires 43%, yards of 39 inch material and % yard « 
contrasting material. 

7657—A charming model designed for misses 14, 1° 
18 and 20 years, also 40 and 42 inches bust measure 

year requires 374 yards of 39 inch ma 
terial. With sleeves and without capelet 325 yard 

'—A popular pantie frock designed for girls 2 
3, 4 and 5 years. A 4 year design with panties re 
quires 234 yards of 35 inch material together with 
yard of 35 inch eontrasting material. 

8002—A neat school frock designed 


for girls 6, ® 
10 and 12 yeats. A 10 year design requires 2% yarc 
of 35 inch material, together with 5%, yard of con- 
trasting material. 
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~ AVIATION 


The Newark, N. J., Airport is the 
largest and busiest in the world. The 
traffic there now exceeds that at Croy- 
den Field (London), LeBourget 
(Paris), and Tempelhof (Berlin) com- 
bined. 

Victor Ross, chief pilot for the 
Northern Air Transport, one of the 
chief Alaskan airlines, has over 190,000 
miles of Alaska flying to his credit. 
In all of that mileage he has never ex- 
perienced a serious accident despite 
the fact that he has flown over much 
wild country and taken part in many 
hazardous rescue parties. 

The first woman to fly an airplane 
in the United States was Jessica 
Raiche, of Santa Ana, Cal. She did 
that at Mineola away back in 1910. 
But Jessica gave up flying long ago 
so one doesn’t hear much about her 
in aviation circles today. 

New regulations issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce’s aeronautics 
branch require detailed reports of all 
forced landings by interstate sched- 
uled passenger transports which are 
due to weather or mechanical troubles. 

You hear a lot about other nations 
leading the United States in aviation. 
That may be so when it comes to the 
actual number of fighting planes—and 
it may not be. But when it comes to 
commercial aviation this country is 
admittedly away out in front. Night 
flying is practically unknown in 
Europe because there are few lighted 
airways. Last year 48,000,000 miles 
were flown by our commercial planes 
as compared with less than 35,000,000 
miles for all of Europe’s commercial 
lines together. 

The Post Office Department has an- 
nounced the suspension of four and 
the discontinuance of three feeder air 
mail lines as an economy move. 

Despite all the criticism at the time 
of the Akron disaster the Navy is not 
going to change its policy of requiring 
airship officers to take regular turns 
at sea duty aboard surface vessels, at 
least not right away. So says Rear 
Admiral Ernest H. King, chief of the 
Navy’s bureau of aeronautics, in ex- 
plaining an order issued by Secretary 
of the Navy Swanson certifying that 
service performed by officers assign- 
ed to duty on the U. S. S. Macon shall 
be considered equivalent to sea duty. 

Dr. Hugo Eckener is seeking an 
American backer of an all-year Zep- 
pelin service between Europe and 
North America. 

Nearly every famous aviator coming 
to Washington has found the local air- 
port one of the worst in the country as 
well as words to criticize it. The latest 
to do so is Al Williams, former Navy 
speed pilot, who said: “An airport is 
the modern front door of a city, but 
Washington-Hoover Field is not even 
a good back door. This airport is a 











disgrace to the whole nation.” 

Official records of the Department of 
Commerce show that 17 American 
pilots have flown more than 10,000 


hours each, while one of them has 
flown more than 15,000 hours. All 17 
have been flying since the World war 
and practically all of them have served 
continuously as airmail and transport 
pilots. In addition to these 17, there 
are 21 pilots who have flown more 
than 9,000 hours. 

The first night air passenger service 
in the East has been inaugurated be- 
tween New York and Atlanta. 

On his recent visit to Stockholm Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh went to the 
Barkarby Military Airport and step- 
ped into a new type of plane he had 
never seen before and stunted for 
more than an hour. What made it 
seem all the more marvelous to Swed- 
ish folks was that a sister ship had 
recently crashed killing three persons 
and its construction criticized. 

Your Uncle Samuel’s Navy is having 
some big new flying boats made. No 
one can say just what they will be like 
because details of the ships are being 
withheld as military secrets. But ’tis 
said they will have a nonstop range of 
more than 3,000 miles and rival the 
famous German DO-X in size. They 
will be used for patrol] duty. 

The fellow who led the squadron 
of six Navy seaplanes on its record 
breaking 2,059-mile flight from Nor- 
folk, Va., to the Canal Zone in 24 
hours was Lieut. Comdr. D. M. Car- 
penter. 

According to Mrs. Amy Johnson Mol- 
lison, commercial flying in America 
is at least two years ahead of that in 
Europe. 

Originally 
teorology. 


aeronautics served me- 
Now meteorology serves 
aeronautics. So says W. R. Gregg, of 
the Weather Bureau. The balloons 
first constructed in America, he says, 
were useful mainly as a means of ex- 
ploring the atmosphere. Back as far 
as 1784 an American scientist made 
daring flights to add to our knowledge 
of air movements above the earth. 
When the World war gave aeronautics 
its great impetus the need for a spe- 
cial weather service having a large 
number of stations and capable of is- 
suing frequent reports on air condi- 
tions became apparent. The system 
of flying weather forecasts then in- 
augurated by the Weather Bureau was 
the forerunner of today’s service of 
intensive, short-period route and trip 
forecasts that make it possible for 
pilots to chart a safe course through 
the air. This service, which was pro- 
vided for by the Air Commerce Act of 
1926, at present covers about 25,000 
miles of airways in the United States. 

The 15th anniversary of the first air 
mail flight from New York to Chicago 
was recently celebrated with parade 
and al] at the Century of Progress 
Exposition in Chicago. 

Incidentally, the pilots flying the 
commercial airways of the U. S. A. 
scored a complete victory over the air- 
line operators in their little fight about 
pay and flying hours in the NRA code. 
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South Dakota State College has de- 
veloped a breed of sheep that is tail- 
less and has no wool on the face and 
legs. 
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Cosmetics Not New 


They call her an “old-fashioned girl” 
if her freckles show and her hair is 
still its natural color, and “modern” if 
her countenance resembles the dining 
room wallpaper the day after Junior 
got those water-colors for his fourth 
birthday. 

But they have it all twisted. The 
art of gilding the lily goes back to the 
dawn of history, and probably much 
farther, for civilization has no mo- 
nopoly on personal decoration. The 
fact is that the more primitive a race 
the more it goes in for fixing itself up. 
The truly modern girl is the one who 
can use make-up so it appears natural, 
or who can dispense with it altogether 
and still appear presentable. 

The first reliable record as to the 
use of cosmetics dates back to the first 
Egyptian dynasty, between five and 
six thousand years ago. They no 
doubt “made up” before then, but at 
that time they started burying the 
ladies with all of their war paint; on 
the theory, no doubt, that they might 
possibly want to vamp someone in the 
next world. 

Owing to the extreme dryness of the 
Egyptian climate many jars, dishes, 
and other cosmetic containers left in 
the tombs have come down through 
the ages, with their contents, although 
thoroughly dried, intact enough to 
permit analysis. From these we 
gather that myrrh, spikenard, frank- 
incense, and sesame, almond and olive 
oils were used. Kohl, a product of 
antimony, was also used to blacken the 
eyelids, lashes and brows. The under 
side of the eyes was painted green. 
These were applied with a special 
stick, specimens of which are common 
in tombs, 

The Bible records that Jewish wom- 
en also used cosmetics. Jezebel is said 
to have “painted her face,” and an- 
other passage says, “Thou didst wash 
thyself, paintedst thine eyes, and 
deckedst thyself with ornaments.” 

Egyptians also used rouge, a depila- 
tory, barley flour and butter for pim- 
ples, and pumice stone for whitening 
the teeth. White lead and chalk were 
used for whitening the skin. The hair 
was bleached, and women used henna 
for staining the hands and feet, as they 
still do in Egypt. 

The ancient Romans used almond, 
rose and quince perfumes as well as 
flowers, spices and gums mixed with 
olive and sesame oil. English ladies 
at the time of Queen Elizabeth would 
take hot baths to induce perspiration, 
and would then wash the face in oil 
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to give a ruddy complexion. Mary 
Queen of Scots is said to have intro- 
duced the expensive beauty aid of 
bathing in wine, but the poorer ladies 
used milk. 

In 1770 Parliament enacted a decree 
which read, “That all women of what. 
ever age, rank or degree, whether vir. 
gins, maids or widows, that shall, froy, 
and after such Act, impose upon, se- 
duce, and betray into matrimony, an\ 
of his Majesty’s subjects, by their 
scents, paints, cosmetic washes, arti 
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Wooden paddle 3,500 years old dug up in 
Egyot—used by ladies for applying beaut) 
treatment to face. 


ficial teeth, false hair, Spanish wool, 
iron stays, hoops, high heel shoes, hol- 
stered hips, shall incur the penalty of 
the law in force against witchcraft and 
that the marriage, upon conviction, 
shall stand null and void. 

Napoleon, who was very susceptible, 
encouraged the use and manufacture 
of cosmetics, and Josephine is said to 
have introduced many Martinique cos- 
metics. It was at this time that the 
French cosmetic and perfume business 
got its start. 

In early American life powdered 
chalk and fresh-cut beet-root were the 
usual powder and rouge, and the juices 
of roses and other flowers were used 
to dye the cheeks. There are now 
over a thousand brands of face powder 
alone registered in the United States. 
That staple is the key to the cosmetic 
industry, rouge being merely colored 
face powder. Early powders were 
made of lead and arsenic salts, or more 
commonly, bismuth. The first two 
were cheaper and whiter, but were 
slightly poisonous. Bismuth had the 
disadvantage of turning brown under 
artificial light. In 1866 Henry Tetlow 
first used oxide of zinc as a base for 
face powder, and this is still used in 
nearly all formulas. 

Cosmetics got their real start in the 
United States during the war, and in 
a few years girls were making their 
toilets in public unabashed. 

It soon grew apparent that cosmetics 
were used by some for themselves 
alone, without regard to whether or 
not they would increase beauty. The) 
were the style, and were smeared on 
indiscriminately, although in man) 
cases they made the user look positive- 
ly hideous. 

Things now seem to be changing for 
the better. Girls seem to be using 
cosmetics as subtle aids to beaut) 
rather than a mask. If it were not for 
the hideous fingernail dyes, things 
would be almost back to normal. 
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A mile in 40 seconds flat. That’s how 
fast Gus Schrader, the Cedar Rapids. 
la., “Flying Dutchman,” drove his 
racer around the Minnesota state fai! 
grounds mile oval to set a new Inte! 
national Automobile Association dirt 
track record. 
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MAKE MORE MONEY Selling Shirts, Ties, Under- 
“wear, Dresses, Hosiery, Raincoats, Leathercoats, 
sweaters, Coveralls, Uniforms. Outfit Free. Nimrod 
Company, Department 146, 4922-28 Lincoln Avenue, 
Chicago. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


SED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES Sold, rented, 
exchanged. Catalog listing 3,000 bargains—Free. 
Mountain’s, Pisgah, Alabama. 


FPEMALE HELP 


NURSES—HOSPITAL HELP (Male-Female) desiring 
"institutional positions obtainable anywhere in U. S., 
Hawaii. Write Parker, B-35 Hearst Square, Chicago. 
Enclose stamp. 

FILMS, PRINTING AND DEVELOPING 


30 REPRINTS 25C. FILMS DEVELOPED 2 prints 
each negative and enlargement coupon 25c. Sum- 
mers, Unionville, Missouri. 
INSTRUCTION 
~~ + 
$105-$175 MONTH START. Steady. Men-women, 
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Common education sufficient. : 
Write immediately, Franklin Institute, Dept. 


Rochester, N. Y. 

KITCHEN FURNITURE 
SEAUTIPUL KITCHEN CABINETS. New Models. 
Mi ttractive Designs. Low Prices. Write for Free 
Catalog. Monarch Company, New Albany, Ind. 


MALE HELP WANTED 


ZN WANTING JOBS on new construction work in 
U. S, So. America, write E. Moore, 1838 Hearst 


Bldg. Chicago. Enclose stamp. 


MEDICAL — 


50RES AND LUMPS MY SPECIALTY. Free, 140 
age book. Dr. Boyd Williams, Hudson, Wisconsin. 


OPPORTUNITIES 

GOLDEN CIGARETTE BURLEY, mild, 5 lIbs., and 
box full size cigars $1.00. Cigarette roller, papers 
free. T Exchange, B433, Mayfield, Kentucky. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS _ 


PATENTS—Small ideas may have large commercial 
possibilities. Write immediately for information on 
how to proceed and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. De- 
lays are dangerous in patent matters. Clarence A. 


O’Brien, 698-W. Adams Building, Washington, D.C. 
. tia 
LONELY HEARTS—Join our Club, the world’s great- 
est social extension bureau. Meet nice people; cor- 
respondents everywhere seeking ‘‘congenial mates.” 
i Sans free. Standard, Box 607, Grays- 
ake, q 
LONESOME?—Confidential 
nationwide service for refined 
select service. Sealed particulars free. 
Box 908, Jacksonville, Florida. 


WHY BE LONELY? You can make new friends. 




















introductions by letter; 
people who want 
Evan Moore, 











Particulars Free. The Exchange, B-3827 Main, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
GET ACQUAINTED CLUB—Established, Reliable. 


Members everywhere. (Many wealthy). If lonely, 


write Box 1251, Denver, Colo. 


PRETTY ROMANTIC GIRL with money craves friend- 


ship. Please write to-day. S-Club_ 39, Oxford, Fila. 
TOBACCO 


FRAGRANT MELLOW, smoking or chewing tobacco, 
bulksweetened, 5 Ibs. 75c. Box full size cigars or 
box chewing twist free. Farmers Tobacco Exchange, 
Al0l, Mayfield, Kentucky. 
CHEAPER AFTER ALL! 
Brighter, milder, mellower smokin 
chewing, five pounds $1.00. Riverside Ranch, 
Cotta, ove, Tenn. 


WRITERS SERVICE 


FORTUNES BEING MADE from songs through talk- 

ing pictures, radio, phonograph, music publishers. 
“Hit” writers revise, arrange, compose music to your 
lyrics or lyrics to music. We submit to studios and 
other markets. Free reading. Send for booklet. Univer- 
sal Song Service, 661 Meyer Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 
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Save Money on All Magazines 


We will meet or beat the prices quoted by any repu- 
table publisher or subscription agency. You can count 
on especially prompt service in the renewing or start- 
Ing of new Pathfinder subscriptions when order is sent 
“rect to us and you also know that the price you pay 
's the lowest to be obtained. Clip any offer you find 
acvertised anywhere; send same to us together with 
remittance and our service will please you. Pathfinder. 
Washington. D. C. 
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Man Can Now Use 


Strange Inner Power 


(Continued from page 8) 


haps more than any other one thing 
is the time-clock business. Sales of 
such instruments have reached the 
highest point in history. 

New York more or less outdid itself 
in throwing one of the nation’s big- 
gest NRA parades. There were 250,000 
tired marchers while 1,500,000 other 
tired folks looked on. It cost $5,000 to 
clean up the streets the next morning 
and that’s about all it amounted to. 

In Florida they have started the fad 
of painting NRA signs on the bare 
backs of fair bathers. The paint 
washes off in a few days, but by that 
time the rest of the back has acquired 
a good tan, leaving a white NRA sign. 

The sheriff of a Georgia county raid- 
ed a still which was patriotically fly- 
ing the NRA blue eagle. 

One of the principal speakers for the 
NRA is A. L. Haffa, 28-year-old Wash- 
ingtonian. He has traveled through- 
out the East and Middle West making 
speeches for the blue eagle. 

Rather than operate under the NRA 
one man at Elgin, IIl., closed his dairy 
products firm. 

Mrs. S. L. Johnson, mother of Gen. 
Hugh S. Johnson, is very proud of her 
son. And the people of Tulsa, Okla., 
are almost as proud of Mrs. Johnson, 
who is 77 years old. When they had 
their NRA parade she led it. 

As further proof that the women are 
doing their part, when the bituminous 
coal operators were signing up their 
code the only woman mine operator 
in the country signed with them. She 
is Josephine Rocke, president of the 
Rocky Mountain Fuel Co. At the time 
she signed the code she filed a plea 
with General Johnson for higher 
wages in the Colorado territory than 
the code fixed. 





New and Revolutionary Teaching 
Reveals Secret of Happiness and 
Financial Success Without 
Physical Effort 


The story of a new 
and _ revolutionary 
teaching which re- 
veals a strange in- 
ner power so dy- 
namic and forceful 
that it can carry 
man to complete 
happiness, health 
and financial  suc- 
_cess is told in a 
5000-word treatise, 
“Key to Your Inner Power,” recently com- 
piled by Yogi Alpha, internationally 
known psychologist and philosopher. 

He tells of his discovery that all the 
laws of the universe can be controlled 
because the laws themselves depend upon 
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the great universal mind for their ex- 
istence, that every mind is part of this 
universal mind, and if you learn to use 
this universal energy it can almost over- 
night bring you everything you want 
without physical effort. He further proves 
that this power is not limited to a for- 
tunate few, but is latent in every human 
being, regardless of training, education 
or environment. He convinces the reader 
that this secret key is so simple to under- 
stand and to apply that it is amazing that 
no one has found it before. 

The author offers for a limited time to 
send this amazing treatise to readers of 
Pathfinder free of cost or obligation. It 
reveals the astounding secret, which, mas- 
tered, can enable you within the next few 
months to increase your earning power, 
attract new friends and make your vi- 
sions of achievement, health and happi- 
ness come true. For your free copy, ad- 
dress Psycho-Logic Institute, Box 98, 
Dept. F-1, San Diego, California. 











LUCIDS 


Mrs. Asker—Do you have any trou- 
ble with your furnace? 

Mrs. Teller—My main trouble is get- 
ting my husband to attend to it. 





“They say Billfuzz is wandering in 
his mind.” 

“Well, he’s safe enough. He can’t 
go far.” 


Stranger, to Merchant—Do you find 
that married men or single men make 
the best clerks? 

Merchant, whispering — Married 
men. They are not in such an awful 
rush to get out of the place and get 
home. 


Street Speaker, to Interrupter—Be 
quiet and don’t keep interrupting me. 
I look upon you as a confounded ras- 
cal, 

Interrupter—You may look upon me 
in any character you choose to as- 
sume, but you can’t fool the people. 


Minister, to Deacon—I was surpris- 
ed to see you talking today with a man 
who is a notorious gambler, What 
business could you possibly have had 
with him? 

Deacon—I was trying to find out 
where to cash a number of poker 
chips that I found in the contribution 
box. 


Milton—Henry, your wife never 
seems to grasp anything you are say- 
ing to her, 

Henry—No; she’s the kind of wom- 
an who, instead of listening to what 
you are saying, is already thinking of 
what she is going to say. 


Governor’s Wife—Governor, I think 
you made a little miscue when you 
made that eloquent appeal for the 
votes of “the plain people.” 

Governor—Why so? 

Wife—Why, you ought not to forget 
that half of the voters now are women 
—and they don’t like to be referred to 
as “plain.” 


Cuthbert had never been able to 
progress very far in his suit for the 
fair Myrtle’s hand. The other night, 





NOs 


Fooey—Do you exercise after your bath, 
or before it? 

Gink—After. I usually step on the soap 
when I get out of the tub. 


however, he screwed up his courage 
to bring up the subject. “Do you 
think your father might consent to my 
marrying you?” he asked. 

“Well,” said the girl; “father might 
consent—he’s so very eccentric; but 
I’m sure his daughter would say no.” 


Bingo—You don’t mean to tell me 
that your memory is absolutely per- 
fect? 

Stingo—Well, I can honestly say 
that I cannot remember a single thing 
that I have ever forgotten. 





He—We were made for each other, I 
believe! 

She—What salary do you get? 

He—I get $18 a week now. 

She—Then we were not made for each 
other. 


“You remember Googo, the man who 
used to sing ‘Every Morn I'll Bring 
You Violets’ to his girl?” 

“Yes, what became of him?” 

“They got married, and now every 
morning he has to bring her three 
buckets of water and help her wash 
the dishes.” 


Judge—Officer, how on earth did 
these two men come to be all battered 
and bruised up the way they are? 

Officer—They were discussing the 
peace agreement in the coal mines, sir. 


Housewife—What made you so late 
with the milk this morning? 

Milkman—Well, you see, our new 
code forbids us to have more than 
25,000,000 bacteria to the quart, and 
you wouldn’t believe how long it takes 
to count ’em. 


Busy Business Man—What’s the mat- 
ter, Central; can’t I get that number? 

Central—Not for half an hour or so, 
sir; a woman is telling another wom- 
an about her vacation. 


Employer—James, I wish you 
wouldn’t whistle at your work. 

James—I wasn’t working; I was just 
whistling. 


Blob—If you were going to take up 
music, what instrument would you 
prefer to play? 

Gob—Well, [’ve always thought [d 
like to be a soloist on a cash register 
in a busy place. 


Lawyer—Then you admit that you 
struck the plaintiff with malice afore- 
thought? 

Defendant, indignantly—You can’t 
mix me up like that. I’ve told you 
twice I hit him with a brick, and done 


it on purpose. There wasn’t no 7 
lets nor nothin’ of the kind about j; 
just a plain brick like any gentle 

would use. 


“They say that if a man’s ears 4; 
red it’s a sign that somebody is ta}. 
ing about him.” 

“Yes, and he can just bet that some- 
body is also talking about him if his 
nose is red.” 


“A rich man I know of has a daugh- 
ter who has just married a poet.” 

“Did the old gentleman do anything 
for the couple?” 

“Yes, he set the poet up in business.” 

“In business? How’s that?” 

“He bought him $100 worth of post- 
age stamps so he can have plenty for 
returi postage when he sends his po- 
ems to editors.” 


Friend, to Artist—I’ve seen a big 
man going to your studio every da\ 
for the last week. Is he sitting fo, 
you? 

Artist—No; he’s laying for me. He’ 
a bill collector. 


“I was taken into court for using 
too much color in butter.” 

“How did you come out?” 

“All right. It was a jury made up 
of women, and the whole 12 of the 
used a little color on their cheeks.” 





NAME O’HOWLS 


Mr. MILLER is the miller for |! 
Dry Fork Milling Co. 

We see by the Pike County (|! 
Republican that Mr. and Mrs. Edwi: 
BYRD, of Hopkins, Mo., entertained :! 
dinner: Mr. and Mrs. BUZZARD, \\r 
and Mrs. BIRD, Mr. and Mrs. CRAN 
and Mr. and Mrs. Joe BIRD. 

Mrs. PENNER teaches. shorthan 
typewriting and PENMANSHIP i 
Tyler, Tex. 

C. E. LOVE sells marriage licenses 
at El Dorado, Ark. 

Mr. OVERALL is superintendent 0! 
schools at Quinlan, Tex. 

Dr. U. R. ILL is a physician @! 
Stockton, Mo., while over at Cimarro! 
Kans., they have Dr. I. MAYE ADF. 

A. DOLLARHIDE is principal of th 
Poolesville, Md., high school. 

At HUNDRED, W. Va., you will fin’ 
the “Century Beauty Shop.” 

At Mortonville, Pa., there is th 
BUCK & DOE RUN VALLEY FAR\ 
with John GOATER as shepherd. 

Add marriages: RUFF-WOOD :! 
Maquoketa, Ia.; GROW-SHORT at Ur- 
bana, Ohio, MINGLE-HASH at Man- 
chester, Tenn. 

—_—_-. go 
WEEK’S ADD-A-LAFF 

From the Nashville (Tenn.) Banne! 
—Franklin—The Rev. and Mrs. Mckay. 
returned missionaries from INDIANA. 
will speak at Franklin Nazarene 
Church Sunday evening. 

—_—_—_ Oo 








Pathfinder Phil wants to know i! 


Gymnastic Feat is the plural of Ath 
lete’s Foot. 
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